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YOU CAN’T BUILD A WINNING TEAM 
ON A SLIPPERY FLOOR! 
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This season start right... Give them 
Sure-Footing on Seal-O-San! 


(¥ what value are your coaching efforts if you 
permit a slippery gym floor to hamstring your 
team? A skid, a fall, a pulled tendon can quickly 
change victory into defeat and wreck your title hopes. 
This constant menace to even the best coached 
teams can be ended by applying Seal-O-San. For Seal- 
O-San’s specially prepared ingredients provide posi- 
tive traction for quick starts and stops. 
With Seal-O-San’s non-skid surface you can teach 
your team an offense built on speed and sure-footing. 
You'll help your boys easily master the fundamentals 
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THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR SEAL AND FINISH 





of quick, sound footwork. You'll see them dribble 
and pivot in championship style . . . without danger 
of serious floor injuries. And with your best players 
in the game and the squad at peak strength you'll get 
the brand of basketball that chalks up victories. 

This season follow the path taken by 5500 top- 
flight coaches and give your team more victory 
power. Put mop-applied, easily maintained Seal-O- 
San on your gym floor—now—and watch your team 
“zip-and-go.” All through 1945 you’ll be glad you 
applied Seal-O-San. 
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Smart Strategy. 


e It’s always smart strategy to use a Reach. There's finger-tip control 








in the tough, pebble-grained leather that’s lockstitched for longer 
life. And, equally important, no laces or opening to couse bed 
bounces. Result — improved accuracy in passing and handling. 
No wonder that this famous basket ball is official with many of 


America’s leading teams. 
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Better Buy the Best 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


DIVISION OF sia SALES CORPORATION 
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Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
Youll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


You'll have grand looking equipment next season if you send us all your foot- 
ball gear . . . from head to foot . . . for reconditioning. And the equipment will 
be good for many more seasons, too. We clean it — sterilize it — repair it — 
and replace parts where necessary. We ship it prepaid in sealed mothproof 
containers . . . all ready to issue for next season. (We will recondition only such 
of your equipment as we believe will warrant the cost.) We have an organiza- 
tion of skilled specialists doing the finest reconditioning work for leading 
schools, colleges, army and navy posts. 


WRITE US FOR SHIPPING BAGS AND SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


“If it’s from Rawley, it’s Right!” 
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VERY member of the Rawlings 
organization is proud and grate- 

ful for this unusual honor—the 3rd 

Army-Navy Production Award. | 


With the continued splendid cooper- 
ation of every supplier — promising the 
determined and unstinted effort of all 
employees — Rawlings regards this 
symbol of Excellence as an incentive to 
even greater endeavor and pledges 
its facilities to the maintenance, or 
improvement, of its production sched- 
ule to furnish our Armed Forces with 
essential materiel. 
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TO YOU 
Personally 


All of us of the Witchell-Sheill Company wish 
you a pleasant holiday season... and join with 
you in- prayer that soon again we shall enjoy 
in Peace those things that mean most to us... 


. . country... home... and friends. 
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The rebounder in white assumes a jackknife position to keep the ball away from opponents. 
The basket above rebounder’s head does not show in picture. 


4 AWO principles of basketball are 
recognized by coaches and players 
alike, but the extent of analysis and 

the application of these two principles 

vary widely. The two principles are: 1. 

Possession of the ball is essential for scor- 

ing. 2. Possession of the ball prevents 

scoring by the opponents. 


Dual Purpose of Ball-Possession 


A team increases the amount of time it 
can play offensive ball, and decreases the 
amount of time its opponents can play 
offensive ball every time it secures posses- 
sion of the ball. All degrees of emphasis 
on these two aspects occur. The team 
that throws the ball away on bad passes 
and wild shots violates these principles. 
The team with the fast-driving offense is 
getting the utmost from the offensive an- 
gle. The slow, conservative offensive teams 
are stressing the defensive principle of 
ball-possession as much as, or more than, 
they are the offensive. 


Means of Gaining Ball-Possession 


Possession of the ball may be gained (1) 
after scores by opponents, (2) from back- 
board rebounds, (3) from held-ball situ- 
ations, (4) from interceptions and (5) 
from violations by opponents. 


After Scores by Opponents 


Using scoring of opponents as a means 
of recovery of the ball is an undesirable 
way in most cases. The possible exception 
is the case of the deliberate foul by the 
defensive team when the other team is 
freezing the ball. Many times, the team 
fouled will defeat the defensive team’s pur- 
pose by taking the ball out of bounds in 
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preference to making the free-throw at- 
tempt. Games have been lost by teams, 
in the lead by a narrow margin, attempt- 
ing to shoot the free throw, missing, and 
losing possession on the rebound. 

Advisability of Freezing. Some coaches 
do not teach their boys a technique of 
holding the lead by keeping possession 
without attempt to score. What to do 
in the waning moments of a game depends 
on the type of abilities one’s team pos- 
sesses, and certain specific abilities of the 
opponents. A team, carefully drilled in 
freezing the ball, frequently resorts to this 
technique when it has a slight lead in the 
waning moments. A team with a syste- 
matic offense, or with good rebounders, or 
both, may find it more advantageous to 
continue its regular offensive procedures. 

Difficulty in Attacking the Freeze. The 
team trailing in the waning moments is 
forced to gamble on less-safe defensive 
positions. Its players must do more than 
prevent the opponents from scoring. They 
must try for interception, or, at least, a 
held-ball situation. The additional ag- 
gressiveness by the defense may cause 
fouling. The less-safe defensive position, 
assumed to enhance the chances of inter- 
ception, may permit an easy lay-up shot 
after a defensive gamble that missed inter- 
ception. When the defensive man runs 
out in front of his man to try to intercept, 
and misses, the offensive scoring opportu- 
nity is not likely to be overlooked. 


Ball-Handling, the Basic Skill 


There does not seem to be any satisfac- 
tory answer as to the method of securing 
the ball quickly from opponents, clever at 
ball-handling. The point here is not rec- 
ognized as much in teaching emphases as 
it should be; that is, ball-handling is per- 


Winning 
Through 
Ball 


Control 


By John Lawther 


Basketball Coach, 
Pennsylvania State College 


haps the most important skill in the game. 
Studies have shown that loss of the ball 
to opponents occurs less and less fre- 
quently as the caliber of the team im- 
proves. Check lists have been used on 
junior high, senior high, college, and pro- 
fessional games. The ball-handling of the 
old Celtic team was tabulated in one game 
against strong opponents. The Celtics 
played through the first half without a 
pass interception by their opponents, or a 
held-ball situation following a Celtic pass 
to a team mate. 

Aggressive All-Court Defense. Many 
teams are taught, as part of their game 
repertoire, to assume aggressive defensive 
positions the moment the opponent se- 
cures the ball at his defensive board. This 
down-the-floor defense may upset the op- 
ponent’s offensive attack. The opposing 
players may be hurried into bad passes. 
During this aggressive defense, the ball 
may be gained by interception. The inter- 
ception frequently results in a score before 
the opponents can turn their offensive po- 
sitions into safe defensive positions. 

Advantages oj the Entire-Court De- 
fense. During the last few years, many 
teams have been successful with the en- 
tire-court defense. It makes a rapid-ac- 
tion, colorful game which the crowd likes. 
The all-court rushing defense upsets many 
offenses. It has the additional advantage 
of having men down the court in the of- 
fensive area most of the time, thereby 
greatly facilitating the fast break. The . 
tendency is for the game to turn into a 
scrambling, aggressive, mad-dash type of 
ball with the team that planned just such 
a situation getting the better of it. They are 
playing the type of ball they practiced— 
not the spur-of-the-moment, run-and-tear 
game that the opponents have been in- 
duced to play. Rhode Island State is fa- 
mous for this type of play. Keaney’s par- 
ticular variation of this strategy seems to 
stress rebounds from the offensive board. 
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Two opponents attempt to wedge the defensive rebounder just as his feet come to the floor. 


In fact, he seems to have more men trying 
for rebounds from the offensive board than 
he has trying for rebounds from the de- 
fensive board. 

The rather general effectiveness of the 
entire-court defense lies in the fact that 
it tends to upset the ball-handling of the 
other team. Since the introduction of the 
ten-second rule, few teams have had ade- 
quate practice in starting their offense 
back under the defensive board. There 
are, however, two disadvantages of this 
entire-court defense. One disadvantage is 
the necessity of more substitutes. The 
other disadvantage is that very tall men 
tend to lack both the endurance and the 
agility to play this type of game. 


Backboard Rebounds 


Factors in Rebound Recovery. Recov- 
ery of rebounds from the backboard re- 
quires special skill, but a skill which con- 
tributes much to ball-possession. The ac- 
tual team technique used for recovery 
depends on the relative height of the play- 
ers, jumping ability, strength, exact tim- 
ing, quickness of the hands and arms in 
clearing the ball, and a skill at assuming 
a body posture which prevents the oppo- 
nents from getting a hand on the ball. 
When heights, jumping abilities, and skills 
are about equal, floor position becomes the 
‘ important factor. The rebounder should 
be between his opponent and the basket, 
but not too deep under the basket. The 
distance out from the basket that he 
should play depends partly on the liveli- 
ness of the backboards. Six feet out from 
the basket might be too far from a dead 
board, but too near to a lively board. Be- 
fore each game on a strange court, the 
players should consider board-rebound 
distance. 

Techniques of Rebound Recovery. For 





Any pass back toward, or across in front 
of, the defensive basket is very dangerous 
Defensive men tend to play nearer the 
longitudinal mid-line of the floor than the 
offensive men moving toward the side line. 
Interception of a cross-court pass deep in 
defensive territory is quite likely to result 
in a score by the team intercepting. 
Clearing the Ball After Recovery. The 
defensive rebounder’s “pivot toward the 
side line followed by a dribble” possesses 
certain hazards. Some teams are coached 
to pounce on the rebounder from the out- 
side just as he starts his dribble. They 
hope to obtain a held-ball situation, or to 
cause the dangerous pass back across in 
front of the basket. A team mate is on 
the lookout for this very pass. Another 
hazard lies in the possibility of a held-ball 
situation just as the jackknife position is 
assumed. Some teams drive a man in on 
each side of the rebounder, just as his feet 
reach the floor, in an attempt to wedge 
him and grab the ball. This device rarely 
secures the ball, but it is likely to cause a 





Jump ball formations. The team in white is in its offensive half of the court. 


players of average size, defensive rebound- 
ing may well include a high leap, a grasp- 
ing of the ball firmly with both hands, and 
an aggressive assumption of a jackknife 
position as the feet come to the floor. This 
jackknife position implies feet well spread, 
knees partly flexed, elbows held out from 
the sides of the body, and an elbow angle 
not less than ninety degrees so that the 
ball will not be too close to the body. If 
the ball is held too close to the body, the 
opponents may reach around and cause a 
held-ball. The feet should point approx- 
imately toward the end line and the but- 
tocks extend toward the center of the 
court. The next movement to make de- 
pends upon the position of the opponents. 
A common practice is to pivot toward the 
side line, take a dribble or two, then pass 
out to a team mate along the side line. 


held-ball in an area that favors scoring 
by the rebounder’s opponents. The re- 
bounder who is being wedged must learn 
to clear the ball by a quick, strong move- 
ment of the ball over his own head while 
he pivots to face toward the offensive 
basket. The elbows must be kept well 
spread even in this motion. The move- 
ment must have great force back of it so 
that the ball will be jerked free from any 
opponent’s hand that succeeds in contact- 
ing it. 

Screening the Offensive Rebounders 
Some coaches teach their men to watch 
the direction in which the opponent moves 
after he shoots at a medium or long range. 
If the offensive man cuts in for a rebound, 
the nearer defensive man pivots so as to 
cut in front of the shooter, thereby screen- 
ing the shooter away from the basket. 
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Teams that have a height disadvantage 
may partially compensate for lack of 
height by dropping all five men back un- 
der the defensive backboard to help with 
rebounding. This device tends to crowd 
the offensive men out, or it gives them so 
little freedom of movement that they have 
trouble rebounding to score. 

Assigning Rebound Areas. For teams 
with a serious rebounding problem, a good 
defensive rebounding technique is that of 
assigning men to specific rebound areas. 
One man plays at the right, one at the 
left, and one in front of the defensive 
basket at about the distance judged best 
for securing short rebounds. The other 
two defensive men place themselves at the 
respective sides of the free-throw circle 
at the point where the free-throw line 
meets the circle. These last two men are 


a disadvantage. The Georgetown center, 
Mannken, scored so many high-banked 
shots, against De Paulin the Garden games 
of 1943, that the giant De Paul center, 
Mikan, was forced to come out and play 
close man-for-man. As soon as Mikan 
moved out, his “goaltending” was ended. 
Kentucky used the high-banked shot 
equally effectively against seven-foot Kur- 
land of Oklahoma A. & M. in 1944. Al- 
though the rules have eliminated the 
“goaltender,” the team that has a particu- 
lar man play very loosely on the defense 
in man-for-man, so that he may be ready 
to fall back for rebounds, lays itself open 
to medium-distance shooting by the re- 
bounder’s man. In addition, the attempt 
of the defensive man to play loosely means 
he must attempt to close in quickly when 
his opponent gets the ball. Usually the 





The team in dark jerseys illustrates a jump ball formation in the defensive area. 


made responsible for any long rebounds. 
They can prevent the longer rebound from 
being shot back up for a score. 

Teams using three-back zones may as- 
sign specific men to specific rebound posi- 
tions according to the area from which 
the shot was taken. Teams using man- 
for-man defense will have to play the men 
without the ball rather loosely in order to 
be of much help in rebounding. More- 
over, they will need to call out to each 
other their respective rebounding positions. 
Strictly speaking, they play a half man- 
for-man and half-zone defense. Trying to 
see both the ball and the man, in order 
to be ready to rebound, may get one into 
very weak defexsive position in any type 
of defense. 

Weakness of the One-Man Rebounder. 
Some man-for-man teams rely chiefly on 
one tall man for defensive rebound work. 
They are at a great disadvantage if the 
tall man’s assigned opponent can hit the 
basket on medium to long shots. Even the 
old, and now illegal “goaltender” was at 
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man with the ball can dribble by a defen- 
sive man, caught making a’ hurried at- 
tempt to prevent a possible set-shot. 

Sacrificing Fast Break. Teams that find 
it necessary to concentrate five men on de- 
fensive-board rebounding are forfeiting 
much of their opportunity for the fast 
break. They probably. have decided that 
they cannot score enough points from fast- 
breaking to make up for the offensive re- 
bound scores of the opponents. In gen- 
eral, a team having trouble with rebound- 
ing is having that trouble because of a 
lack of height comparable to that of their 
opponents. 


Held-Ball Procedures 


The held-ball situations should offer at 
least a fifty-fifty chance to get possession 
of the ball. Any extra drill of special tech- 
nique that increases a team’s chances to 
gain possession should show up in the win 
column. The technique used will vary 
with the type of men, the opponents, and 
the coach’s preference. A common pro- 
cedure is for a team to put three men 
around the jumpers and one man back on 
defense. The three men around the jump- 
ers frequently disregard the quadrant to 
the side and rear of the opponent’s tap- 
ping-hand. The location of this quadrant is 
determined by the jumper’s stance, not by 
the lines of the floor. On a held-ball deep 
in defensive territory, the fourth man will 
be near the jumpers, but will need to be 
careful about committing himself. If he 
rushes in, he may be unable to switch un- 
der the basket in case of screens or sudden 
breakaways by the opponents. On held- 
ball situations away from the defensive 
end of the court, many teams put the 
smallest man back on defense to check the 
fast break, and the taller men around the 
jumpers. When the held-ball is near a 
team’s defensive basket, the better pro- 





Defensive position assumed to keep the ball away from the “post.” 








cedure seems to be that of putting a taller 
man back on defense. He is better able 
to block shots and more likely to get re- 
bounds. 


The Stress On Interception 


Interception as a means of gaining ball- 
possession is a dangerous phase to empha- 
size. The smart ball club will take ad- 
vantage of the slightly less-safe defensive 
position assumed to enhance the chances of 
interception. The inferior ball club can be 
beaten without interception emphasis. In 
other words, there is little advantage in 
stressing a technique that may win against 
inferior opponents but lose against equal 
or superior opponents. This principle is 
relatively less applicable at the lower skill 
levels of ball-handling. Wild passes, inac- 
curate passes, “telegraphed” passes may 
be intercepted without any previous weak- 
ening of defensive position. High schools 
using zone defenses seem to make many in- 
terceptions. In general, the success with 
the zone defense of the attempts at inter- 
ception is due to opponents’ lack of prac- 
tice in ball-handling against this type of 
defense, to opponents’ low skill level in 
ball-handling, or to the narrow courts com- 
mon to certain areas of the United States. 
On very narrow courts, passing is so haz- 
ardous that “the dribble-and-throw boys 
from the one-armed league” may be the 
most successful. Narrow courts have de- 
creased the emphasis on ball-handling skill, 
and have increased the emphasis on gam- 
bling for ball-interception. 

Strategy for Narrow Courts. Perhaps a 
partial remedy for the narrow court is the 
system of starting defensive play at the 
moment the opponents get the ball instead 
of retreating to the so-called defensive half 
of the court. Some teams use a down-the- 
floor zone defense that starts at the mo- 
ment of opponent possession and attempts 








A zone modification set-up to double-team the giant. 


to keep the team with the ball from get- 
ting it across the center line. On narrow 
courts, it is possible to play half-court 
zones with four or even three men, and 
with one or two ball-chasers. The four- or 
three-man zones permit keeping one or 
two men down the court as offensive 
threats all the time. If the fast break is 
stopped on the narrow court, there is little 
room for offensive maneuvering with the 
five defensive men already clogging up the 
scoring area. Usually two offensive men 
are able to maneuver better than three in 
this crowded area. The two largest men 
on the team should be the best choice for 
offensive maneuvering in this jammed 
area. They can scissors by each other, 
hook-shoot, tap the ball back up to score, 
or retrieve a rebound, and pass back out 
for a set-shot by a team mate. 


Using two defensive men to cover the giant playing “post.” 
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Narrow Courts Retard Ball-Handling 
Development. Certainly the skills used 
on the narrow courts seem to be different 
from those used on large courts. The 
boy who goes to college from the narrow- 
court league tends to be handicapped. He 
may make up for this handicap by special 
shooting or rebounding ability, but his in- 
appropriate balli-handling is at once ap- 
parent. This lack, however, should not 
discourage the boy who loves the game. 
He may progress very far in ball-handling 
skill before his freshman year is over. 

Planning Interception; Special Situa- 
tions. The point to be emphasized on at- 
tempts at interception is that the defensive 
man is taking a chance by risking his posi- 
tion between the offensive man and the 
basket. The defensive man must learn to 
gamble conservatively when on large courts 
and against good ball-handlers. In other 
words, he must know when to take the 
chance on the attempt at interception. If 
he misses too many times, or if his team 
is already in the lead, there is little ad- 
vantage in taking the chance. 

There are, however, situations in which 
the attempt at interception may be the 
safest procedure. A large offensive man 
close to the basket seems to be played 
against most successfully by having the 
defensive man beside (instead of behind) 
him on the side nearest the ball. The de- 
fensive man’s purpose is to keep the offen- 
sive man from getting the ball. In general, 
if an offensive man gets close to the end 
line it is safer to play in front of him. Somé 
coaches put their defensive man in front of 
any offensive “post” man who plays close 
to the basket. Many of these tall men 
who play close to the offensive basket, with 
their backs toward it, can be defended 
against more easily, by trying to keep them 
from getting the ball, than by trying to 
block their shots after they get the ball. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The Watchdog of the Basket 


HE guard is the bipedal watchdog 
of tlfe basket. It has often er- 
roneously been said that a good 
offense is the best defense. It has been my 
experience that a sterling defense, coupled 
with a better-than-average offense, will 
more often than not defeat a sterling of- 
fense possessed of a near-superior defense. 
The common conception of teamwork is 
that it applies only to the offense. In 
reality, however, it operates at its best on 
the defense. This misconception can be 
attributed to the fact that, in the early 
development of the game, the players in 
possession of the ball were the centers of 
attraction, and the players not in posses- 
sion drew very little attention. In this 
ever-changing kaleidoscopic speed game of 
basketball, new variations of defense must 
be improvised. 

The hyper-fast break has placed new 
burdens on both the guards and the of- 
ficials. The present game is much more 
difficult to officiate. In the present game, 
it is also much more difficult for a team to 
acquire the proper guarding technique. To 
ease the burden of the guard, the rules 
committee now permits a player five per- 
sonal fouls instead of four before ejection 
from the game. 

Much of the offensive drills are sheer 
fun because there is the ball-handling con- 
nevted with this fundamental feature. But 
guarding technique is work, and hard 
work. A young player will practice, even 
alone, goal and free shooting by the hour 
because it is fun. Few players, however, 
in off moments will ever attempt to prac- 
tice guarding technique to improve their 
defensive prowess. All players want pos- 
session of the ball so that they can shoot 
at the basket. Therefore, a versatile coach 
will improvise competitive fundamental 
drills wherein the guard is glorified. Dur- 
ing these practice sessions an opportunity 
is given the coach to drive home needed 
lessons. 

A good guard will hound the ball. He 
should always be found between his op- 
ponent and the basket. This is the first 
fundamental that should never be neg- 
lected. 

A wily guard will never let the, opposi- 
tion slip in behind him. He will play the 
ball and not the man. A crafty guard al- 
ways knows how to use his weight to ad- 
vantage without fouling. All prospective 
guards should take boxing lessons. The 
boxing skills develop finished guarding 
technique. The guard should always be 
on top of the ball, and when he cannot get 
it, he should cover his opponent. The boy 
who spends the greater part of his child- 
hood romping with a playful dog may be- 
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By Forrest C. Allen 
Basketball Coach, University of Kansas 


come, in his college years, a star basketball 
guard, for he has le@rned from the animal 
certain instinctive movements which will 
aid him in diagnosing the fundamental 
movements of his opposing forwards and 
centers in his future basketball career. By 
learning how to meet these instinctive 
feints and bounds of his early animal 
companion, the intuitive guard will in var- 
sity competition be more able to divine 
the next movements of his basketball op- 
ponent. Some coaches describe this un- 
canny sense of the guard as the sixth sense. 
Truly, it is an instinctive reaction which is 
developed to a high degree. These in- 
stinctive reactions must be stronger in the 
guard than in his opponents, or he will not 
succeed. 

A versatile guard outthinks his oppo- 
nent and beats him to position play. A 
successful guard knows his areas so well 
that he may intentionally leave a position 
apparently unguarded for the purpose of 
drawing his opponent into a trap. By hav- 
ing perfect confidence in his own strength 
and agility, the guard will feign a certain 
inertia or lassitude to encourage his op- 
ponent to attempt a shot in supposedly 
uncovered territory. 

Much after the manner of a cat lying 
near a rat hole watching for the escape of 
the rodent, does the guard torment his 
opponent. The cat, thoroughly relaxed and 
at a distance from the hole, will encourage 
the rat to attempt an escape. Being in- 
stinctively possessed with a confidence in 
her own power, the cat will leap upon her 
prey and exterminate it. So should the 
basketball guard know his own physical 
powers and the territory that he can suc- 
cessfully control. Such a guard will have 
poise and power and confidence and a con- 
tagious enthusiasm that bodes ill for an 
opponent who attempts an offensive thrust 
into his territory. A versatile and aggres- 
sive guard will combine all the qualities of 
leadership at his command to ward off the 
offensive thrusts of two opponents. Only 
when outnumbered in manpower is the 
guard in danger. 

A highly successful coach uses neither 
a straight man-for-man nor a strictly zone 
defense. He uses a combination of both 
because a straight man-for-man has its 
weaknesses, but not as many weaknesses 
as a zone, and a straight gone has weak- 
nesses that are easily overcome. A man- 
for-man defense with the zone principle 
will pay splendid dividends. 

When a single guard is forced to play 
two offensive men, he learns to play the 
principle of the zone defense, yet he plays 
the man with the ball and also keeps a 
weather eye for the other potential scorer. 


I prefer to teach my defensive funda- 
mentals through competition. We place 
this primary guard seven feet under, and 
in front of, the basket. He can thwart any 
close drives to the basket, and at the same 
time harass his opponents, should they at- 
tempt to shoot. 

The two offensive men in Diagram 1 are 
to locate themselves in any favorable posi- 
tion that they prefer before the ball is 
tossed to one of them by the coach. They 
are expected to dribble, pivot, pass and cut 
in, and endeavor to draw the guard out of 
position before shooting. Five tries are 
permitted these offensive men. If either 
one of the offensive men illegaliy starts a 
dribble, commits a violation or makes a 
foul, then one point is scored for the de- 
fense. As long as there are no fouls by 
either side, play continues. If the guard 
fouls, one point is scored against the guard. 
There is a total of five points counted for 
five successful tries. 

If the guard is successful in breaking up 
the play of the two offensive men without 
a field goal being scored upon him, the 
guard wins. If the offense scores two goals 
out of the five, the offense wins. A tie 
score would result, when the offensive side 
scores one goal out of five tries. Naturally 
the more goals scored by the offense, the 
more emphatic would be the offensive vic- 
tory in the five tries. 

The men are rotated, each man on the 
squad taking the guard’s position. This 
rotation also includes the offensive men 
until every man on the squad has had both 
offensive and defensive training on attack 
and defense. The scores of each perform- 
er’s effort should be recorded. Consistent- 
ly outstanding performers will invariably 
attract attention. There is no better meth- 
od of teaching team fundamentals than 
through such competitive practice drills. 

During the defensive drills, the coach 
centers on defensive pedagogy teaching 
that the defensive guard is a wary per- 
former. Never will he let either of the 
two forwards slip in behind him, nor will 
he go out too deep and leave his goal un- 
defended. As new situations arise, he will 
know just when to advance or to retreat. 
Should the offense attempt a shot from 
out in front, he will constantly project his 
physique and his personality into both the 
visual and the mental paths of the shoot- 
er. Neither will he ever turn his back 
upon either opponent for a moment. As 
an aid to efficient footwork, he will inter- 
change between the first baseman’s step 
and the boxer’s stance, as occasion de- 
mands. 

The plan of teaching defense, using five 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Why Americans Make the 
Best Fighters 


N THE first sixty years of the nineteenth century, 
there were three hundred and fifty new consti- 
tutions made by various governments. Practically 
all of these constitutions were modeled after our 
American constitution. Today, there are very few 
places left on the globe where the people are the 
masters and the government is the servant. In 
fact, in recent years all of the new governmental 
changes have been along the lines of communism, 
naziism, fascism, or socialism, and we do not, for the 
moment, think of a single government that, in re- 
cent years, has taken our American constitution as 
amodel. Clearly, there are only a few places left in 
this world where the individual rights of men are re- 
spected. 


We hear much about the American free enter- 
prise system, and when we speak of it, we know we 
are talking about individual freedom; freedom for 
a man to live his life as he sees fit, as long as he 
does not interfere with the rights of others; free- 
dom to embark in business, industry, or any other 
line of endeavor which he may choose; freedom to 
criticize the public servants ; freedom to make a fail- 
ure of his life, if that’s his wish. 


It is significant that here in our country, where 
these four freedoms are still treasured by the Amer- 
ican people, we have made more progress, in a great 
many lines, than have the people who have lived 
under totalitarian governments. 


It is also significant that our boys, who have been 
brought up under the competitive system, should 
have made a splendid record on the battle fronts of 
the world. 


The Chicago Tribune recently discussed the state- 
ment made by Prime Minister Churchill, on Thanks- 
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giving Day, when he stated, ‘‘The United States has 
become the greatest military, naval, and air power 
in the world.’’ The editor then added, ‘‘We came 
into the war after all the others, we had no big 
standing army on which to build, and we started 


practically from scratch. But no one can dispute 
that the product is as he has described.”’ : 


The editor continues, ‘‘How did we get that way? 
The American is a superior soldier because Ameri- 
can institutions have given him superior resource. 
They have encouraged the development of initia- 
tive. There is no aristocratic caste here to impress 
the young American with the idea that he is of a 
lower order than some of his fellows and to incul- 
cate the spirit of subservience. Opportunities within 
a free society have given every man the chance to 
demonstrate his mettle and to rise. A competitive 
order encourages the fighting spirit and tenacity in 
driving toward the realization of an ambition or an 
objective. These are the influences that shape our 
young manhood and make Americans the best fight- 
ers.’’ 


Most of those systems of government, under 
which the people are not free to live their lives as 
they choose, may satisfy the inhabitants with their 
form of administrative government, but, under our 
system, we have produced more desirable results 
than have the people living under these other sys- 
tems which restrict the initiative of the people and 
the spirit of free competition. 


Our games are highly competitive, and, of course, 
our people are tremendously interested in their 
games. It falls in natural sequence that the spirit 
of competition, as witnessed on the gridirons of 
the country, somehow or other carries over, to cer- 
tain degrees at least, into other fields and helps to 
shape our national philosophy of life. 


Last Saturday, the Army and Navy epitomized 
the fine attributes of American sport when the two 
teams, from Annapolis and West Point, met in Bal- 
timore. Needless to say, all the men from these two 
splendid academies fight as valiantly, in their na- 
tional battles, as did the men who wore the football 
suits and played in this historic game on Decem- 
ber second. 


There are those who would outlaw competition, 
who would give the prizes to the losers, who would 
handicap the winners, and who would guarantee 
an easy ride through life with all the risks taken by 
someone else, but these, and their kind, are not the 
men and women who built America. Their philoso- 
phy is not the philosophy of the playing fields of 
America. We believe that the reason Americans 
make the best fighters is because every man, here- 
tofore at least, has been used to the competitive or- 
der and has toughened his moral, as well as his 
physical, fiber through combat of one sort or an- 
other. 
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ACH YEAR, we look forward to the time when we may extend 
the greetings of the yuletide to the coaches and others, who, 
through the years, have honored us by reading the Athletic 
Journal. For nearly a quarter of a century, we have been attempt- 
ing to convey our best wishes to the men who have, for the most 
part, been conducting athletics in the schools and colleges of this 
country. We have never waivered in our belief that athletics 
have aided in making America strong, and we have always insisted that our ath- 
letics are just as good, or bad, as the men who coach and direct them, and that 
being true, our athletics, in this country, are of a high quality. 





We can only guess how many men have read the Journal since its inception, but 
surely the figures run into the hundreds of thousands. Of this group, many have 
died in the service of their country. A great many others are proudly wearing the 
nation’s uniforms. The others, back home, are helping, in every way possible, to 
give aid to the war effort. It is fitting that the athletic coaches should be in the 
front where the nation’s battles are being fought, because they have always insisted 
that there were causes which were worth fighting for, and there were certain char- 
acter principles which they insisted their young men should have if they were to ex- 


1 pect victory on the athletic fields. 

Ww 

al- While we are longing for the war to cease, we would not have it end before vic- 
wo tory is ours. On a hundred battle fields, our American boys have demonstrated 
- the spirit that was shown at Tarawa and Saipan. They have learned to go for- 
a 


ward, and they do not know how to retreat. Our athletics certainly have had 
something to do with the development of that spirit, and, if this is true, you men, 
who have coached these lads and who will coach others, deserve the thanks of your 
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‘ld country. 

tee So our hearts go out to you who are helping to strengthen the forces which will 

by make for a better world. We again wish you the best of the holiday season. Yours 

he has been a rich heritage. You have always believed that this is a great country, and — 

of you have helped to make our country greater by helping to make great Americans. } 
ins 
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A running screen with the defense evading the screen. 


Three Practical Uses of the 
Inside Screen 


OST offenses of today are using 
M the screen in some form, either 
intentionally or accidentally. 
The style of offense employed and the of- 
fensive teachings of the coach confirm the 
first statement. ‘There is nothing wrong 
with the screen game as long as the screens 
are executed legally. If coaches and offi- 
cials are too liberal in coaching and officiat- 
ing the screen, then the screen can ruin 
the game as “she ought to be played.” 


Three Inside Screens 


The three phases of the inside screen to 
be treated here are the stationary screen, 
the rolling screen, and the running screen. 
Each will be discussed from the standpoint 
of the uses, execution, and teaching meth- 
ods. Combination pictures and diagrams 
are used to illustrate more clearly these 
points. 


The Objective of a Screen Offense 


The immediate objective in developing 
a screen offense is to teach the correct fun- 
damé@nhtals in the execution of the inside 
sereen, and to be sure it is safely within 
the rules. The following quotation from 
the rule book may serve as a reminder to 
the coach when working with screens: “A 
player who is attempting to screen is 
blocking if contact occurs when he is mov- 
ing, and if his opponent is stationary or 
retreating from him. In other cases of con- 
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By Everett S. Dean 
Basketball Coach, Stanford University 


tact, resulting from an attempt to screen 
when both players are in motion, either or 
both may have committed a foul; in case 
of doubt, the greater responsibility is on 
the player who is attempting the screen. 
A player is entitled to any position on the 
court, not occupied by another player, 
provided that this position is not so close 
to an opponent (less than approximately 
three feet) that contact ensues when op- 
ponent makes normal bodily movements.” 


Uses and Execution 
of the Inside Screen 


The inside stationary screen is the easi- 
est of all the screens to use. It is also the 
safest from the standpoint of violating the 
rule on screening. This screen accom- 
plishes the same purpose as any other 
screen, namely, in legitimately blocking or 
screening a defensive man away from his 
opponent. Besides this, it may be used 
for a cutaway play in case the defense 
shifts. 

This play is more simple to execute than 
any other form of screen and would be 
recommended for beginners. It is executed 
by coming to a jump stop, or a natural 
stop, approximately three feet from the 
player to be screened. The screener may 
stand erect or bend over with his hands 
on his knees, and in doing so will have no 
responsibility for fouling, provided he does 
nothing more than described in this para- 
graph. Illustrations 1, 2, and 3 and Dia- 


grams 1, 2, and 3 illustrate three positions 
in the execution of the stationary screen. 

We use the following teaching methods 
in getting over the stationary screen; we 
use a two-versus-two exercise and make a 
real game-condition drill by combining the 
screen and one-hand shot in the hole. The 
dribbler will drive around the stationary 
screen for the one-hand shot, which is a 
common play option in many offenses. Il- 
lustrations 2 and 3 and Diagrams 2 and 3 
illustrate this drill. A drill calling for 
three versus three gives a maximum num- 
ber of opportunities to use the screen from 
a game-condition drill. See Diagram 4. 


Uses of the Rolling Screen 


The rolling screen is somewhat more ad- 
vanced and has greater possibilities. I be- 
lieve it requires more experience to make 
the most of its potentialities. This play is 
most commonly used in connection with 
the roll block or cutaway play. It is im- 
portant that a team have this equipment 
in the event it meets a shifting man-to- 
man defense. The other common usage of 
the rolling screen is to screen the guard 
away from his opponent and simultane- 
ously run interference for a team mate. 

The execution requires more finesse 
than the other screens. The screener ad- 
vances to approximately three feet of the 
screenee, rolls away from the player 
screened and continues slowly in a path 
familiar to the two offensive men. The 
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Illustration 1—Stationary screen. One 
passes to 2 and starts on his way to screen. 

Illustration 2—Stationary screen. One has 
set up a stationary screen approximately 
three feet from 2’s guard. Two has come 
out of a fake reverse and is on his way 
around the screen. 

Illustration 3—Stationary screen. Two is 
on his way around the stationary screen. One 
is not responsible as long as he remains 
stationary. 

Diagram 1—One passes to 2 and starts 
on his way to set up a screen. 

Diagram 2—One has set up the stationary 
screen. Two holds his guard in position to 
be screened by faking a reverse. 

Diagram 3—One remains stationary while 
2 dribbles close by him. If the defense 
shifts, the cutaway will be set up. 


dribbler leads his guard into the screen as 
he dribbles past the slow-moving team 
mate. This action causes the guard to take 
the long way around, and this momentar- 
ily frees the offensive man for a shot or 
pass. The screener has no responsibility 
toward fouling since he moved away from 
the man screened out. Illustrations 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8 and 9 and Diagrams 5, 6, 7 and 8 
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Illustration 4—Stationary screen. One 
passes to 2 and starts on his way to screen. 

In Illustration 5, a rolling screen, 1 stops 
approximately three feet from the guard and 
starts his turn or roll. Two has completed a 
fake reverse, executed for the purpose of 
holding the guard in place while 1 gets 
position. 

In Illustration 6, a roll screen, 1 has com- 
ogy the roll and is running interference 
or 2 in case of a shift. 

Diagram 4—One poe to 3 and sets a 
stationary screen. passes to 2 and 
sets a stationary screen. Two dribbles around 
the screen and has the option of shooting or 
passing to 1 to set up a continuity of sta- 
tionary screens. 

Diagram 5—One passes to 2 and starts on 
his way to set up a screen. 

Diagram 6—One has executed the roll 
while 2 makes a fake reverse. 


illustrate this play. 

The best drill I have found to teach this 
maneuver is the very simple two-versus- 
two drill. Following this drill, it is ad- 
visable to give special attention to this 
play when working five versus five in spe- 
cial offensive work. In this way, ‘it may 
be co-ordinated with the whole offense. 
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Illustration 7—One has continued interfer- 
ence across the floor and 2 takes a shot. 

Illustration 8—Roll block. After 1 made 
the turn or roll, as shown in Illustration 5, 
he is in a position to run interference or cut 
for the basket. Illustration 8 shows his start. 
The defense has shifted, leaving 1 open for 
a cut. 

ol Illustration 9 shows the completion of the 
ay. 

The illustration at the beginning of this 
article shows a running screen with the de- 
fense evading the screen. 

Diagram 7—One has completed the roll 
and runs interference for 2. 

Diagram 8—Number 1 and number 2 
work the rolling screen and cutaway as the 
elec 9 il the weave boring 

iagram 9 illustrates weave ing in 
on the defense. The other weave operates 
about the same distance from the free-throw 
circle at all times. 





The Running Screen 


The running screen or moving screen 
carries somewhat more responsibility for 
fouling than the other screens. When 

(Continued on page $6) 
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Illustration 1. 


must throw that ball through the 

hoop. Therefore, as coaches, we 
point to the basket and then to the floor 
and explain to our boys the methods neces- 
sary for advancing the ball up the floor 
and toward the basket. In other words, 
we think it is good teaching to show our 
players the final resulta basket—and 
then break our teaching down into smaller 
essentials. These essentials, as all coaches 
know, are passing, cutting, dribbling, 
shooting, and we know they should be 
practiced and practiced until every player 
can execute them skillfully. 

The “Fire-Horse” way of getting the 
ball up the floor is one of the many ways 
of approaching the basket. It is called 
“fire horse” because it looks like a wild 
and haphazard method of speeding up the 
floor with all five players running here and 
there without any fixed methods of ap- 
proaching the final goal. If this so-called 


T: win basketball games, players 


method is tried, it will be found that it. “ 


will take long hours of practice to bring 
a team up to a fair degree of perfection. 
It looks easy from the bleachers; but 
coaches find there is a great amount of 


ing to be done and many mistakes 
to be stiuied 


Take a look at Diagram 1. It will give 
you some idea of the approximate posi- 
tions in which we expect our players to be 
immediately after the opponents have 
scored or missed a basket. 

Diagram 2 shows the positions where 
our players should be after a bad pass by 
opponents in our back court. Remember 
these are only approximate positions. 

Now look at Illustration 1. This is an 
action picture of “B” in Di 2, re- 
ceiving the ball from “A” (not shown). 
The opponents have made a bad pass and 
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Fire-Horse Basketball 


By Frank W. Keaney 
Basketball Coach, Rhode Island State College 


“A” has the ball just outside the side line. 
“A” had quickly recovered the ball, placed 
it in his right hand, guided it with his 
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left, and using an overhand catcher’s pass 
has thrown it to “B”—who is Number 10 
in picture. The pass was a bullet pass, 
more than one-half the length of the floor, 
and thrown above the head of 10. Notice 
his hands in catching the ball—fingers 
spread, his feet apart. Notice also his right 
foot, ready to pivot with toes on the floor 
and heel high. Number 14 (C in Diagram 
2) has started to cut into position toward 
the basket for a pass. Number 4 (D in 
Diagram 2) is trying to jump his oppo- 
nent and go toward the basket. “E” (7 
in the illustration with hands on knees is 
ready to jump his guard). 

In Illustration 2, ten has pivoted with 
the ball and has thrown an overhead bul- 
let pass head high to 14. The latter has 
a fine position—fine body stance—fingers 
spread, feet correct. Number 10 has ex- 
cellent form in the overhand pass—he has 
held his fingers right on the ball; he has 
snapped his wrist just the moment the ball 
left his hands, otherwise the ball would 
have been thrown too high and over the 
head cf 14; he has followed through so as 
to make an accurate pass, and he has 
thrown the ball overhand, not sidearm, 
which is the only way to throw a good 
overhand pass. Number 4 is jumping his 
man. Seven (not shown) has started to 
cut toward the basket. “A” (not shown) 
has cut behind 10. 

In Illustration 3, fourteen has just back 
bounce-passed to 7, who has cut down the 
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side line, toward the basket. Four is going 
toward the basket; 10 is moving toward 
the ball; 7, having jumped his guard, has 
the ball in his two hands, held very low for 
a two-handed underhanded shot for the 
basket. “A” behind 10 is not shown. 

In Illustration 4, seven has just made a 
two-handed underhanded shot. He is 
ready for a rebound if the basket is missed. 
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Illustration 4. 


The bal! is shot high and easy and is about 
to drop into basket after a gentle touch 
on the back-board. Four is ready for a 
rebound; Fourteen is ready for a rebound, 
on a back tap. “A” not shown is behind 
14. Notice the srategic positions of the 
offensive team. 

The basket was scored in just three 
passes—two long overhand catcher’s 
passes and one back bounce-pass. It is 
our idea that to score baskets, we make 
as few passes as possible and the passes 
are not cross-court passes, but as straight 


down the court as possible. 

Look at Diagram 1 again. If “A” re- 
covers the ball after a basket by an op- 
ponent or by a missed basket, he does not 
dribble to the corner, but looks toward his 
basket and by split vision, looks up the 
whole floor at his basket. He has the 
following options. 

1. Throwing a length-court pass to 
either “C”, “D” or “E”, if either can jump 
his guard. This pass takes practice, but 
is worth practicing as it pays dividends. 
2. Throwing an overhand bullet pass to 
“B”. 3. If “A” throws to “B”, the 
former cuts behind “B” as “B” pivots and 
looks to see if he can throw a long over- 
hand pass to “C”, “D”, “E.” If not, “B” 
push-passes to “A” and then “B” cuts be- 
hind “A”, as “A” looks to throw a long 
pass. 

I hope the readers can see why it is 
called “fire-horse” or “race horse” basket- 
ball. We get the ball, pass it a couple of 
times and throw it up at the basket. All 
boys move and move with speed. At times 
the boys will make many mistakes, but I 
wish a few of the readers would try it out. 
Coaches shov.ld be certain to teach their 
boys to throw the ball correctly on the 
one-handed catcher’s pass. For the inex- 
perienced coach may I say that the pass is 
hard to master, but any boy who likes the 
game, and is willing to practice, can con- 
quer it. 

The coach should teach his players to 
hold the ball correctly; to throw it over- 
hand and not side arm, as a side-arm 
pass will curve; to follow through as a 
catcher does and to take just one step as 
a baseball catcher does; to throw the ball 
hard and fast; to throw it head high; and 
to catch it with the fingers spread. 
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N MODERN basketball, it is highly 
essential that all of the men on the 
team be scoring threats. I think, 

today, that we will find that the guards 
who are essentially defensive men will do 
as much scoring as the forwards. 

The guard play in basketball, or the 
guard-around play, as we call it here at 
Kentucky, has been much discussed in 
many coaching schools. In fact, our 
guard-around play is so designed that we 
consider it the best fundamental ball-han- 
dling drill that we have found. As can 
be seen from the diagrams, the set-up is 
the same in every case with six options 
possible for the guard to exercise as he sees 
fit. We have shown this guard-around 
play at many coaching schools, and, in 
every case, it has caused considerable com- 
ment by the coaches. The reason for this, 


Guard Play 


By Adolph F. Rupp 


Basketball Coach, University of Kentucky 


I think, is the fact that we spend a great 
deal of time on it and, therefore, in our 
demonstrations, it lodks better than the 
other things that we attempt to show. 

I wish to point out the few brief things 
that should help coaches in developing this 
play: 

1. A guard must be an excellent ball- 
handler. 

2. A guard must have speed. 

3. All guard-around plays must be run 
with maximum speed in ball-handling and 
in footwork. 

4. A guard should, in every case, be 
playing on his toes, with his knees bent, 
his hips down and his head up. In other 
words, he should be in a driving position. 

5. A guard is the quarterback of his 
team, and must not start a play, unless 
there is reasonable assurance that it will 





go through to a swift conclusion. 

6. The guard-around play will work 
best, when the guard is over near the side 
line. 

7. A guard should cut right off the tail 
of the forward in a straight line at the 
basket. He should not run in circles. The 
diagrams with the explanation will briefly 
show you how the plays are executed. 

Play 1. Guard 1 passes to forward 2, 
who steps out to meet the pass. He im- 
mediately throws the ball to 3, the pivot 
man, and cuts around him. The guard 
goes in as he makes his pass and 3 passes 
to him. 

Play 2. Guard 1 passes to forward 2, 
who steps out to meet the pass in every 
case, turns his body as if to pass to 3, 
but as he turns, he flips the ball to the 
guard who is cutting by and the guard 
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1944 World Series Movies 
Filmed for Our Fighting Forces 
SOON AVAILABLE TO YOU 


© Here’s fast, thrilling baseball action, filmed for the 
entertainment of the Armed Forces ...soon available 
for your enjoyment...and for clubs, sports organiza- 
tions, schools and other interested groups. This movie 
sports thriller covers every breath-taking high spot of 
the entire 1944 World Series as produced by the 
American League and co-sponsored by Spalding. Made 
with sound on 16 mm. film. 

Here’s an unparalleled chance for you to step up 
greater sports interest. 

The number of prints is limited, so write now to 
avoid disappointment later. Remember, just as soon 
as the needs of our Armed Forces are taken care of, 
these films will be available to you. Films are free— 
all you pay is return shipping. Be sure to mention, 
when writing, the date or dates when you can use this 
1944 Baseball Classic. A. G. Spalding & Bros., 19 Beek- 
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takes one dribble and shoots. 

Play 3. Guard 1 passes to 2 who turns 
toward the center of the floor, takes one 
dribble, jumps in the air and hook-passes 
to the guard who has cut by. 

In Play 4, guard 1 passes to 2 who flips 
the ball to 1 as in Play 2, but 1 jumps in 
the air and hook-passes back to 2. 

Play 5. Guard 1 passes to 2 who takes 
one dribble, pivots, and passes back to 1. 

Play 6. Guard 1 passes to 2 who takes 
the ball, fakes as if to give it to guard 1, 
but keeps it and dribbles in to shoot. 

In Play 7, known as an inside screen, 1 
passes to 2 who makes his pass to 3, be- 
fore 1 arrives for the screen. One screens 
the defensive man on 2, then, after 2 cuts 
in the direction indicated on the diagram, 
1 cuts for the basket and receives a pass 
from 3 if open. 

In Play 8, one passes to 2 who flips the 
ball to 1, the same as shown in Diagram 2. 


One takes one dribble, pivots to the out- 
side and passes to 3. Two in the mean- 
time, goes out two steps, fakes to the in- 
side toward 3, then pivots and cuts di- 
rectly behind 1, using him as a screen. 
Three passes to 2, if open, but if the de- 
fensive man on 1 shifts to take 2, then 
the pass is given to 1 as indicated in the 
diagram. 

In Play 9, one passes to 2, and goes to 
his outside. Two flips a pass to 1, who 
takes one dribble, pivots to the outside and 
passes to 3. Two, in the meantime, goes 
out two steps, fakes to the inside toward 
3, then goes to the inside of 1, and estab- 
lishes an inside screen. One cuts off of 2 
and 3 gives the pass to the one that is 
open. 

This series of guard plays takes care of 
every type of defense. Regardless of how 
a defensive man plays, one of these plays 
is designed to meet the situation. 


From these set-ups, the Kentucky of- 
fense is built. It may clearly be seen that 
we depend a great deal on our defensive 
men being equally as good scoring threats 
as our centers and forwards. In other 
words, we feel here that by clever ball- 
handling, two boys can set up a very well- 
defined offense. When they have ex- 
hausted the possibilities of two men play- 
ing together, they invite the third man or 
pivot man into the play and the possibili- 
ties that have been diagrammed are used. 
These plays may be used on both sides of 
the floor and are excellent ball-handling 
drills to be used as fundamental set-ups. 
We go through these in practice almost 
every day and, therefore, not only develop 
excellent ball-handling, change of direction, 
goal-shooting and other necessary details, 
but at the same time, we build up our 
complete offense. This, we believe, is well 
worth while. 


Development and Strategy of 
Team. Defense in Basketball 


By R. Christensen, C. Sp. (A) U.S.N.R. 
U. S. Naval Training Center, San Diego, California 
Formerly, Director of Intramural Sports, University of California, at Berkeley 


N MY article in the November issue, 

a team offensive system was outlined 

for high school and college basketball. 

The present article outlines a system of 
team defense. Many coaches tend to 
spend too much practice time on team 
offense to the detriment of team defense. 
This mistake has lost many a game for 
\good offensive ball teams. There is very 
‘sound logic for the importance of the 
team defense being stressed equally with 
the team attack. Sound defensive play 
will be consistent throughout a season to 
a much greater extent than offensive play. 
This, first of all, is because every team 
experiences “cold” shooting nights. Sec- 
ondly, most teams depend upon certain 
men for their scoring power while the de- 
fensive responsibilities may be much more 
evenly divided. The point I wish to make 
is simply this. A team, well coached in 
the strategy and fundamentals of team 
idefense, will consistently hold its oppo- 
‘nents to respectable scores. Defensive 
‘play is not influenced, to a noticeable 
extent, by such psychological influences 
as a hostile crowd, a strange gymnasium, 
Dervohsness, poor lighting, a strange ball 
or backboards, or an “off” night by the 
pe scorer. Offensive play, especially i in 
‘high school, on the other hand, is influ- 
enced considerably by these factors. The 
loss for some reason of the high scorer 
or key man is much more injurious to 
the offense than to the defense in general. 
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The question now arises, what type of 
defense should a team use. The argument 
of zone versus man-to-man has been going 
on for years. Both detenses, plus other 
variations, have their supporters. Top- 
notch coaches have come in recent years 
to realize that a basketball team should 
be coached in the principles of both de- 
fenses. The progress made in team of- 
fensive strategy has forced coaches to use 
both defenses. A straight zone defense 
will be “massacred” by a team that “ships” 
the ball around the front court faster 
than the zone shifts, and that has a couple 
of good set shots to take advantage of 
openings obtained. A zone can likewise 
be “flooded” with plenty of easy shots by 
the attackers. The straight man-to-man 
can be solved by a screening, cutting at- 
tack unless the defensive men are very ex- 
perienced players. The shifting man-to- 
man was developed to stop the screening 
attack. With the development of screen- 
roll tactics, however, the shifting man-to- 
man can be out-maneuvered. Obviously, 
there is a defense for every offense and 
vice versa. The better team will be the one 
which handles its team strategy with the 
better understanding and which has indi- 
vidual players who exhibit the greater 
ability in fundamental skills. 

This article will explain the two funda- 
mental defenses used by our squads. Our 
main defensive set-up is a man-to-man 
with certain zone principles. This may 


sound complicated but is in reality quite 
simple. We attempt to utilize the ag- 
gressive man-to-man principles of de- 
fense, and at the same time employ the 
zone tactics, so necessary in combating 
the modern screening and pivot-post 
attacks. 

Our secondary defense is a simple zone 
with the strength of the zone constantly 
shifting toward the ball. Occasionally, 
we use the zone for the greater part of 
the game, if it is working advantageously. 
For the most part, however, we use the 
zone as a strategy to confuse the oppos- 
ing offense. This falls in line with the 
modern conception of basketball defense 
—shifting the defense to jam up the 
opponents’ prepared method of attack. 
Thus, much as football teams shift from 
5-, 6-, and 7-man lines to confuse the 
offense, so a change in basketball defense 
will confuse the opposing offense. We 
like to have one of our guards, or our 
captain, act as a defensive quarterback 
and signal a change in defensive tactics 
as he sees fit. This strategy is particu- 
larly effective in high school basketball 
where the inexperience of the players 
causes them to “crack” when their prear- 
ranged offense is messed up by a change in 
the opposition’s strategy. The size of the 
court should also influence the use of 
defenses. A group of large boys can set 
up a very “tough” zone on a small court, 
whereas they may not be nearly so suc- 
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This dramatic painting by Peter Helck, of 
the Vanderbilt Cup Race on Long ‘Island, 
1908, is approximately size 1314” x 1714” in’ 
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cessful on a large basketball court. 

One word should be written here con- 
cerning development of the team defense. 
Many experienced coaches will say that a 
team has enough trouble mastering one 
defense without trying to learn two. This 
may be true in some cases. It is my 
firm belief, however, that any average 
high school squad with adequate practice 
facilities can handle the two fundamental 
defenses advantageously. 

Fundamentals of individual guarding 
are just as important to the defense as 
dribbling, shooting and passing are to 
the offense. For this reason, we prefer 
some type of man-to-man as the basis of 
our regular defense. Here, the execution 
of defensive fundamentals finds greater 
play than in a strictly zone type of de- 
fense. The principles of man-to-man 
defense must be learned before the zone 
can be worked. Many coaches fall into 
the error of teaching their teams a zone 
defense before the techniques of individ- 
ual guarding are taught. This would be 
similar to teaching a team offense before 
the boys learned to shoot. It is not the 
purpose of this article to go into a dis- 
cussion of defensive fundamentals. There 
are many fine books and articles on in- 
dividual guarding technique, and drills 
for the perfection of them. However, 
since our defense is based upon a very 
intensive drilling and practice of these 
fundamentals, I have briefly outlined at 
the conclusion of this article, the four 
main fundamentals, which we stress most. 
When these techniques have been thor- 
oughly understood, the men are ready to 
adapt their fundamentals to team de- 
fensive play. 

Our man-to-man team defense is now 
ready to be learned. The defense is basi- 
cally a man-to-man, but with important 
modifications which give it certain ad- 
vantages of a zone. These modifications 
are necessary to prevent a screening or 
pivot-post offense from freeing men 
against the man-to-man. The~ modifica- 
tions incorporate (1) defensive men float- 
ing on the side opposite the ball, thus 
causing the center of the court to be 
jammed with cutters; (2) shifting or slid- 
ing on screens. By shifting we refer to 
defensive men shifting when a screen 
blocks one of them off from the man 
whom he is guarding. By sliding we mean 
the technique of staying with the same 
man, by sliding behind the screener, and 
then picking him up again beyond the 
screen. Sliding is possible by playing men 
loose out in front, and sliding behind cross- 
court screens. After sliding behind the 
screen, the defensive man must quickly 
pick up his man. The principles of shift- 
ing and sliding are illustrated in Diagrams 
1, 1A and 2. 

Diagrams 1 and 1A reveal the shifts nec- 
essary on longitudinal screens to prevent 
the offensive man from breaking clear off 
the screen. In Diagram 1, 03 and 04 shift 
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men when X4 picks off 03 from the rear. 
04 calls the shift since he is the rear man, 
and is in the best position to see the play. 
04 shifts off onto the cutter X3. O3 must 
pivot quickly to pick up X4 before X4 can 
reverse into the hole for a return pass 
from X3. 

In Diagram 1A, the shift on a longitudi- 
nal screen is also in effect. This time the 
shift is necessary to avoid the inside screen 
by X1 on 02. 

Diagram 2 shows the use of the slide in 
the front line against cross-court screens. 
Sliding is the most effective way of pre- 
venting a weaving offense from screening 
against a man-to-man defense. Sliding al- 
lows the defensive men to keep their same 
men and thus avoids slips in shifting. The 
sliding, also, prevents cutaway (screen- 
roll) plays which are possible against a 
shifting man-to-man defense. 

Before diagramming the defensive set- 
up as the ball moves around the court, it 
is well to list several definite team defen- 
sive principles in which we coach our 
players. 

(1) In guarding men without the ball, 
it is essential to play them fairly loose to 
prevent being picked off by a blind screen. 
A player should never take his eyes off 
his man, so that he may cut past him. He 
should try to play his man and the ball in 
a triangle, keeping both within his pe- 
ripheral vision. 

(2) When guarding the man with the 
ball, players should close up on him to 
prevent an easy set-shot. They should 
wave their hands and yell to disconcert 
the shooter. 

(3) In this man-to-man, it is essential 
that players talk among themselves a 
great deal. The guards must warn for- 
wards constantly of impending screens. 
Whenever a longitudinal screen is made 
so that defensive men must shift, it is the 
rear man’s responsibility to call the shift. 
We insist on men calling all shifts to avoid 
slip-ups. In general the players shift only 
when necessary. Otherwise, they loosen up 
and slide around screens. 

(4) All five men should block out their 
men immediately following a shot. This 
is one of the soundest team defensive prin- 
ciples inherent in man-to-man tactics. It 
is guaranteed insurance against any team 
consistently rebounding off the board. It 
takes considerable practice to develop this 
skill in the whole team. 

These principles are practiced constant- 
ly through various drills. The two-on-two 
or three-on-three practice is very effective 
in teaching the boys individual, as well as 
team, principles of defense. Shifts and 
slides may be particularly well demon- 
strated in such practice. When the boys 
have shown that they have a good com- 
prehension of these principles, we work on 
the team man-to-man. Diagrams 3, 4, 5 
and 6 demonstrate the functioning of our 
man-to-man with floating on the weak 

(Continued on page 36) 
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VICTORY 


Since the beginning of this war there have been those who 
favored throwing out all American sports for the duration on 
the grounds that they are merely so much fun, a pastime of 
no value to a war. 

There were some well-known athletes among them who 
came out for other forms of training—who held up the regi- 
mented youth of our militarized enemies as examples of 
physical fitness. 

But there were others of us, including many prominent 
coaches and trainers, who knew sports and believed in the 
invaluable place of our competitive sports in war. We fought 
from the first to have them recognized as being vital to the 
physical fitness of our fighting men and civilians. 

Today all Americans, from the leaders of our nation and our 
fighting forces down to the newsboys on the street corners, 
know of the heroic deeds of many of our great athletes. 

In land fighting, in sea fighting, in air battles, these American 
athletes—boys who have participated in one or more of our 
major competitive sports—have demonstrated the priceless 
value of sports training to the fighting man. 

Not only in their physical condition, but in skills and agilities 
—in aptitude for anything involving physical and mental co- 
ordination—in teamwork—and above all in fighting spirit 
and will-to-win, these American sports-trained men are the 
best fighting men in the world. 

Right now these American soldiers, sailors and airmen are 
meeting the militarized Nazis and Nips on their own grounds 
and are beating them at every stage of the game. They have 
had only a few years of military training against as much as 
twenty years training for our enemies. Yet, the American way, 
which includes competitive, combative sports, wins out. 

This does not mean that only the boys who have competed 
in our rugged combative sports are doing a job in this war. 
There is many a hero today whose most vigorous sport prior 
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who to the war was a fast game of table tennis or a few frames of 
1 on bowling. 
e of 


It does mean that the records of this war are showing that 
boys who have participated in our vigorous, competitive sports, 


who either before or as a part of military training, develop qualities 

8! | that are making them the best fighting men in the world. 

sof And the heartening thing about it is that many of those 
rominent folks who could not see this a few years ago see it 

P y g 
neat now and freely admit it. 
ve This is the season for making good resolutions. 
ight 


the | Let us resolve then, that what this war has proved of our 
competitive sports shall not be forgotten when war has ended. 


our Let us resolve that henceforth all America’s youth shall be 


ers, offered training in a nation-wide program of our competitive 
sports, to the end that our American standard of physical fit- 
ican ness shall be raised. 
a > Let us resolve that football, basketball, baseball, softball, ten- 
nis, badminton, golf, boxing, swimming, bowling and all other 
‘ties | ames and recreation, including hunting and fishing, be boosted 
eer to the highest level of national participation in history during 
pil the coming post-war “recovery” years. 
ea America’s competitive sports have been the “active partner” 
in the winning of thousands of decorations for outstanding 
service in this war. 
al Sports training has proved the deciding factor in many a 
ball young fighter’s miraculous battle for victory and life. 
-h as Let us resolve that America shall not forget this lesson in 
way, | the value of our sports to physi- zg 
cal fitness, physical health and 
yeted physical efficiency. 
Testa 24. 
Wee eipetisctins Attoceat 0s the adsonsoneone? Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
rior national physical fitness. Chicago, New York and other cities 
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NOW IT CAN BE TOLD! 


HEN the National Defense Act was first put 

into effect, prior to Pearl Harbor, and 
National Selective Service began sifting our boys 
for pre-war training, there were those who 
belittled our great sports... who later, when we 
were forced into this war, even tried to have our 
éports discontinued as non-essential to the war 
effort. Now it can be told that in every branch of the 
services—in industrial circles, in civilian life, Amer- 
ica’s great competitive sports proved their priceless 


MEMBER:—The Athletic Institute a a 

non-profit organization dedicated to the 

advancement of national physical fitness. 
- 

Let's ali boost the "War Memorials that Live” 

campaign to commemorate our war heroes. 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 
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value to this all-out war effort—not only as an aid 
to physical fitness for war, but as a well-spring of 
those things that make Democracy itself. 


In this book, “Reservoir of Democracy,” we dis- 
cuss this zuspirational side of our competitive sports. 
Thousands of national leaders will read it. You, 
too, may have a copy if you address: Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., 2037 North Campbell Ave., 
Chicago 47, Illinois. 





Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Chicago Plant 
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actual and expected deaths. 

Table IV presents the case for 1093 men 
who were eighteen, nineteen, or twenty 
years of age at the time of playing. The 
total actual deaths among this group be- 
tween 1911 and 1940 were 58. On the 
basis of life tables, 73.43 deaths should 
have been. expected. This represents a 
ratio of 79.0 per cent between actual and 
expected deaths. 

Table V presents the age distribution 
of 2919 men who played in the Indiana 
high school state final basketball tourna- 
ments from 1911 to 1935. It will be noted 
that 1042 men were seventeen years of age 
at the time of playing (first year played 
in the tournament). The age range was 
from fourtzen to twenty. There were 784 
boys under seventeen years of age (14, 15, 
16) at the time of playing. There were 
1093 boys who were over seventeen years 
of age (18, 19, 20) when they played. 














Year age at Time of Playing Total 
“4 1s 16 17 18 19 2 | 
1911 ° ° 1 2 16 ll 5 64 
1912 ° ° 3 6 8 3 ee 24 
1913 ° 2 “4 24 28 9 s | 79 | 
1914 ° 3 ? 20 15 “4 3 62 
1915 ° ° - 2 .u $e) + | 59 
1916 0 2 10 32 18 3 7 } 77 
1917 ° 17 37 74 3s 12 2 177 
1918 1 9 25 42 24 16 4 121 
1919 2 9 36 43 42 16 4 152 
1920 2 22 33 77 x 22 ? 197 
1921 1 10 4 36 23 13 1 107 
1922 2 5 33 zR 36 7 3 122 
1923 ° ll 26 50 28 12 a 131 
1924 2 8 33 39 32 ? 3 24 
1925 ° 4 KY 51 3s 17 5 141 
1926 2 12 25 37 22 16 1 115 
1927 ° 8 19 46 a2 12 3 119 
1928 1 6 24 37 3g 9 6 116 
1929 ° 5 2 42 7” 10 3 119 
1930 i 2 28 55 26 14 2 128 
1931 ° 6 32 49 24 13 ° 124 
1932 2 9 25 51 3% 17 7 146 
1933 i ll 25 50 38 16 2 138 
19% 4 8 26 4 37 7 7 143 
1935 2 6 29 53 33 9 2 1s 
Total 23 174 687 1,042 696 wo ” 2,919 

















Table V. Number of Men at Each A 
Interval in Years Covered by the Study 


Among the entire cohort of 2919 basket- 
ball players the ratio of actual to expected 
deaths was 67.9 per cent. 

It may be seen that the older players 
presented a situation, with respect to death 
rate, considerably less favorable than the 
average, while the younger group showed 
up much better than the average. 

This information is not presented as con- 
clusive proof of anything at all. It is pos- 
sible that some other worker may find 
the opposite result. Much of the criticism 
aimed at basketball has emphasized the 
immaturity of the players as a factor of 
great importance. These results suggest 
the possibility that this impression is un- 
founded. 

This article and the one in the Novem- 
ber issue on T'wenty-Five Years of Hoosier 
Hysteria are rewrites of parts of an inten- 
sive study which was published in the 
March 1944 issue of Research Quarterly. 


—KEditor’s Note. 


1 Wakefteld, M. ©., “A Study of Mortality Amo 
Men Who Have Played in the Indiana School 
State Final Basketball Tournaments,” Research 
Quarterly, Vol. 15, March, 1944, pp. 2-11. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


The team in white is using the double-post attack. 


The other purpose for trying to keep the 
ball from these “post” men is that of pre- 
venting them from making assists to a 
team mate. A defensive man may upset 
the other team’s offensive play by getting 
a hand just far enough in front of the 
“post” to bat passes away from him. 

When a team depends heavily for their 
scoring on some giant placed near the 
basket, it may pay to put a defensive man 
on each side of the giant, then attempt to 
cover the rest of the offensive men with a 
type of modified zone defense. For teams 
playing straight zone, a good procedure is 
to play a guard behind the giant and to 
fade a front-line man back in front of him. 
The four-man zone with the extra man 
playing the giant, man-for-man may be a 
partial answer. Any defense based on two 
men playing one opponent assumes that 
looser playing of the other offensive men 
is worth the risk. A well-balanced team of 
reasonably accurate long shots makes such 
defensive tactics questionable. 

Planning Recovery of Offensive Re- 
bound. Whether or not a team has a set 
offense, it should have considerable drill in 
the types of plays that it seems to find 
successful for scoring in a game. These 
plays should have added to them an under- 
standing (and a practiced learning) of 


which men should try for offensive-board 
rebounds. The most general practice is to 
have two men, in addition to the shooter, 
get into position to attempt rebounding in 
case the shot is missed. This practice is as 
worth while in the fast break as it is in the 
deliberate offense. With practice, these 
three rebounders can force the defensive 
team into a held-ball situation some of the 
times in which they do not actually get the 
ball. Even a held-ball at the offensive end 
of the floor is an advantage well worth the 
extra effort. The two men not engaged in 
this offensive rebound-play must fall back 
into positions from which they can check 
any fast break by the opponents. 

If a team has height advantage, it may 
be somewhat successful at offensive re- 
bounding with only two large men crash- 
ing the offensive board. The double-pivot 
offense is an example of this style. The 
usual procedure is to keep three men, fif- 
teen to thirty feet from the offensive bas- 
ket, weaving and shooting long shots with 
an occasional feed and cut inside. The two 
big men on the “posts” stress hook-shoot- 
ing, jump-shooting, tap-ins, and an occa- 
sional screen for a cutter. The three outer 
offensive men are so situated as to nullify 
almost entirely any fast-break attempt by 
opponents. 





Winning Through Ball Control 


After Violations by Opponents 


The clever ball club rarely gives up the 
ball to opponents because of violation. 
Double-dribbling is chiefly a beginner’s 
error. Occasionally a player will forget 
the three-second rule restricting the of- 
fensive free-throw lane and half-circle, and 
thereby cause his team to lose possession 
of the ball. 

Some seasoned players stretch the walk- 
ing and running restrictions to the limit 
that the officials will permit, in order to 
gain positional advantage. They are usu- 
ally clever enough to readjust their move- 
ments if the officials begin to call viola- 
tions on them. The skillful “post” player 
may slide his pivot toe occasionally if he 
finds the officials somewhat lax. The 
defensive team may be able to cause vio- 
lations by playing very close man-for- 
man with automatic switching on the 
screens. The offensive team may, thereby, 
be forced into a speed and tenseness which 
will upset their movement patterns. They 
may commit themselves by leaving their 
feet to pass or shoot, only to find that the 
defense has them completely covered. In 
this situation the offensive man prefers 
alighting with the ball to throwing it 
wildly. A called violation allows his 
team mates more time to readjust to de- 
fensive positions than an interception. 

Some defenses are planned to cause 
opponent violation of the ten-second rule 
in regard to getting the ball across the 
mid-court line. The procedure is to try 
to check the offensive team in its own 
back-court for ten seconds. Stress is put 
on stopping long passes and on stopping 
dribbling. The rebounder is checked as 
long as possible, the next receiver is 
checked, etc. The defense plays so as to 
encourage passing backward by the of- 
fense. One of the defensive techniques 
in this delay process is to stop any of- 
fensive dribbler, then fade back instantly. 
Two defensive men may double-team the 
dribbler until he is forced to pause. The 
fading back results in the covering of 
the offensive men ahead of the dribbler 
by a five man semi-zone. This checking 
and fading back ahead of the ball, and 
repeating the process until the mid-court 
line is crossed, takes speed and practice. 
It is a somewhat risky defensive strategy. 


The Watchdog of the Basket 


separate competitive scrimmage tries, con- 
forms to recognized principles of teaching, 
and it is consistently carried out in each of 
the following set-ups. 

The second stage, three offensive men 
on two defensive men (Diagram 2). In 
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(Continued from page 11) 


this situation the two defensive men are 
being opposed by three offensive players, 
according to the principle of a strata of 
man-for-man defense and a strata of the 
zone principle. The front guard is placed 
seven feet in front of the guard shown in 


Diagram 1. This is a tandem defensive 
formation. The rear defensive guard has 
dropped back to a position about five feet 
directly in front of the basket and the 
front guard plays about seven feet in front 
of his team mate. The expectant attitude 
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America’s pilots train as a team, 
coordinate individual maneuvers 
as a team, gain mutual confidence 


as a team —then fight as a team! 


Why are they so successful in war? Because 
in peace... when they played baseball or 
football or basketball or softball... they 
were learning how to coordinate their efforts 


with their team-mates’ for victory. 








BUY WAR BONDS REGULARLY 
HANG ON TO THOSE YOU HAVE 
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In the post-war period—and for ail time 
—America is going to need teamwork in 
solving economic, social, and political prob- 
lems... in keeping the peace when won. 
Again, our playgrounds and athletic fields 
will build this teamwork to provide the spark 
to keep America’s bright torch shining. 
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of the defensive players should be stressed. 
This is the formation that I use always 
against fast breaks. It will be noted that 
the most vulnerable point of the basket is 
protected, namely, directly in front, and 
the two defensive players shift to meet an 
offensive three-man thrust. 

Whether the offense attempts a shot or 
a pass, the defensive players will always 
shift the spearhead of their defense in the 
direction of the ball. These men will con- 
stantly be shifting positions in their en- 
deavor to stop all offensive shots. Further- 
more, both of the defensive players will be 
using every talent at their command to 
hurry and confuse the offensive ball-han- 
dlers. Naturally, the guards must be 
taught to expect the offensive men to 
shoot, but when a shot is made by the 
offense, then the defensive men are in an 
ideal position to recover the ball. It must 
be stressed that the three men are to drib- 
ble, pivot and pass, to jockey the two de- 
fensive men out of position. 

The coach handles the ball on each try, 
and during the interim, he lectures the de- 
fensive men on teamwork, in shifting for 
rebounds, and strategic defensive moves. 

The two guards are constantly hounding 
the three opponents and the ball. Their 
facial expressions should reveal their mili- 
tant attitude. As the rear defensive guard 
shifts over te block a shot, the front de- 
fensive guard shifts slightly back and 
away ag he menaces the front offensive 
man and discourages his idea of a return 
pass, When the two defensive guards are 
drawn out of position, they will re-form 
in the anterior-posterior guarding position 
as quickly as possible. 

The weaknesses of two defensive men 
against three offensive men are in the cor- 
ners to the right and left of the rear de- 
fensive guard. If the ball is passed from 
the offensive man out in front to either 
one of the two offensive men in the cor- 
ners, the rear guard shifts toward the of- 
fensive man who is able to receive the ball 
in the corner, and the front guard slides 
back equidistant between the two guards’ 
former positions. In using this formation 
as a defense against the fast break, the 
front man parries a thrust in front of the 
basket, and the rear guard underneath the 
basket shifts to meet the oncoming offen- 
sive man with the ball, while the third 
defensive man moves in on the weak side 
away from the ball, thereby setting up the 
third stage of defense in three defensive 
men in a triangular position, one in front 
of the basket and two on either side. 

The third stage, five on three (Diagram 
$). Five offensive men are waging a scor- 
ing attack against three defenders. The 


This is the defensive formation 
assumed, when the third man comes in 
weak side after a fast break to 
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reinforce the two defensive men who were 
in an anterior-posterior position. When 
more than three offensive men attack, the 
triangular defensive is imperative. The 
most vulnerable positions of the basket 
attack are those in which these three de- 
fensive men form their triangle. 

The coach handles the ball and hands it 
to the attacking five men who start down 
from the center of the floor with the de- 
fense line-up in the triangular position. 
Five trials are used in this competitive 
fundamental drill the same as in the 
others. If the offense scores one basket 
out of the five, the score is a tie. If they 
score two or more, the offense wins, and 
if the defense shuts the offensive out with- 
out a basket, the defense wins. 

As the offensive men begin their scoring 
attack by passing the ball about vigorously 
from one to another, the defensive men 
shift accordingly, ever aware of the vul- 
nerable points of attack. Each of the de- 
fensive men evinces alertness, courage, and 
confidence. They all stamp their feet and 
menace continuously with their arms in 
fighting attitudes. In their desperate at- 
tempts to make their opponents muff the 
passes, and ultimately to recover the ball, 
they shift back and forth, and to the side, 
and stamp and yell. Thus, by stimulating 
the auditory and eptic nerve centers of 
the offensive goal smiths, unfavorably, 
these outnumbered defenders are render- 
ing them less potent than before. A des- 
perate and determined three are these de- 
fensive-area basket-musketeers. 

The defense must know that the offen- 
sive men near the basket are creating the 
most perilous situation, and that it is upon 
these men they must concentrate. Should 
one of the offensive men out in the court 
attempt a shot, the defensive man nearest 
him, while feigning calmness for the mo- 
ment, will be checking with himself for 
reassurance that he has covered all loop- 
holes for passes, by or through his own 
defensive area, and to an offensive team 
mate under the basket. 

Then, just as this offensive forward 
raises the ball in the act of shooting, this 
defensive man will feign a gigantic at- 
tempt to jump at him, at the same time 
emitting a startling yell that often brings 
the desired results. His bent arms will fly 
up threateningly, and his bended knees 
will clamp his feet to the floor, emphatical- 
ly and noisily. 

Through the hundreds of thousands of 
years that men have been clutching at 
each other’s throats, instinctive fears have 
been built up in every individual. It is not 
easy for this high-strung offensive man to 
inhibit these disturbing stimuli. 

As the ball leaves the offensive man’s 
hands, the defensive man will whirl and 
swing back at top speed toward the basket 
for rebound work. They know that the 
law of averages is against the success of 
the long shot and that they, by recovering 
the ball, may profit thereby. 
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HE nation’s foremost installations feature Medart Physical Fitness 

Equipment! Why? Because Medart Equipment is designed to take 
the punishment of a strenuous training program .. . designed with the-* 
same high quality standards that have made Medart a “preferred 
name” throughout America. The War Production Board now author- 
izes schools and colleges to purchase the following types of equipment 
for Victory Corps and Physical Fitness programs: 


* Climbing Poles ¥ Flying and Traveling Rings ¥ Springboards 

¥* Climbing Ropes % Horizontal Ladders * Beat Boards 

¥* Parallel Bars ¥* Basketball Goals ¥* Mats and Covers 

¥% Horizontal Bars * Volley Ball Standards *% Stall Bar Benches . 

¥% Stall Bars ¥ Vaulting Boxes % Maple Wands FRED MANUFACTURING CO. 
¥ Indian Clubs and Dumbbells (wood) 3533 DeKalb St., St. Lovis 18, Mo. 
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ILLUSTRATED MEDART EQUIPMENT BOOKLET : TRAINING SUGGESTIONS FOR INSTRUCTORS 


Free 20-page booklet just off the press : \ \& Free booklet on “ ge wag soe 
describes in detail—with vivid illustrations =: 2 suggestions for the instructor by tles E. 
—all types of Medart Physical Fitness appa- : * Miller, B. Sc., A. M. Gym. Coach University | 
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Gentle Foot Bath 


FIGHTS ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Your Dolge Service Man will gladly help you 
plan a campaign to combat Athlete's Foot. 


A must on any control ayo is Alta-Co Pow- 
der, foot tub fungicide that kills all the different 
species commonly found in Athlete’s Foot. L 
less than a minute it kills fungi and their 
hardy spores. 


Alta-Co Powder stays stable in solution and 
does not lose power in storage. Check of the 
strength can be made at a glance with the 
inexpensive Alta-Co Tester, and Alta-Co Powder 
added to compensate for drip-in from showers. 
It’s easy on the towels, too—doesn’t damage 
them, 


Dolge has worked with schools and universities 
throughout the country on preventative plans. 
Ask your Dolge Service Man to help you—or 
write today for descriptive booklet on control 
of Athlete's Foot. 


the C. B. DOLGE co. 


WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


(ALTA-cO POWDER) 
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Association Textbook $4.00 
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Lectures given at Texas Coaching School, 


Formation 
Del Morgan, Texas Tech—Line Play 
| Blair Cherry, University of Texas—Backfield 
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| Jewell Wallace, High School, San Angelo, 
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ka—T Formation 
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Triple Wing 
4. ©. (Buddy) Brothers, University of Tulso— 
The Kicking Game 
W. S. (Mike) Milligan, University of Tulsa— 


Line Play 
Henry Franka, University of Tulsa—Tulsa's 
Offense 
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The coach is spending his time on the 
defensive men, primarily instilling in them 
good defensive teamwork and pointing out 
constantly the weakness and the strength 
of the defensive play as it progresses from 
scrimmage to scrimmage. 

The fourth stage five on five (Diagram 
4). Here we have the defensive situation 
as it should be with five offensive men met 
by five defensive opponents. These game 
drills follow all former regulations, and 
should always follow, and never precede 
those of the first, second and third stages 
of defensive drill. The five-man defensive 
teams should have no trouble in stopping 
their five-man offense in these practice 
drills. Each of*the defensive men specifies 
a certain opponent for whose movements 
he will be personally responsible during 
these regular game situations. These de- 
fensive men are taught to slide and trade 
and switch, so there will be no excuse for 
permitting an offensive opponent to score 
because he shook his opponent loose. 


The same ratio that has been used in 
five trials at the basket is used in this 
drill. The defense should many times shut 
the offensive team out without a basket be- 
cause three defensive men played five 
heretofore, and it should be an easy mat- 
ter now to hook up the five defensive men 
into a well-knit organization that should 
many times turn the offensive back with- 
out a single goal in five trials. 

In Diagram 5 the cut-back of the de- 
fensive forwards is emphasized. The mo- 


‘ment that the ball passes a defensive for- 


ward, this player should angle back into 
the area into which the ball was passed 
and make a one-two pass near impossible. 
You will note that the offensive guard is 
handling the ball, has just passed it to his 
own right forward, and has cut into the 
basket for a pass. The cut-back of the 
defensive forward has thwarted this and 
the other defensive men have shifted ac- 
cordingly. This is concerted and intelligent 
defensive headwork and footwork. 


The Practical Uses of 


the Inside Screen 
(Continued from page 17) 


there is doubt as to who committed the 
foul, where both men were in motion, the 
greater responsibility rests on the screenor. 
A running screen which is a part of the 
continuity of movement of the offense 
must be coached to avoid contact because 
of the danger of fouls and the subsequent 
danger of the team being thrown off stride. 
A fast-moving weave will have more con- 
tact than one with a more desirable and 
moderate tempo. The running screen 
might be described as a mental block in 
that the defensive player chooses to avoid 
the path of the screenor and thereby avoid 
the danger of being blocked away from 
his opponents. The main use of the run- 
ning screen has been partly explained in 
this paragraph. Its general aim is to es- 
tablish a movement of players which im- 
proves passing and ball control, thereby 
increasing the effectiveness of the offense. 
While the defense is engaged in shifting, 
scissoring, or avoiding the screen, it is in 
that specific situation that the offense gains 
@ momentary advantage. This situation 
opens up passing lanes and cutting lanes 
that were not present before. In order to 


take full advantage of this fleeting oppor- 
tunity, it is imperative that the players be 
well schooled in the basic fundamental of 
ball-handling and passing. Players must 
be taught expert use of peripheral vision 
because of the necessity of seeing and rec- 
ognizing the openings created by the ever- 
changing positions on defense. These 
openings occur during the execution of the 
screen and not afterward, hence the im- 
portance of doing two or three things sim- 
ultaneously. The running-screen game 
may be a “bull-in-the-China-shop party” 
or it may be a beautiful exhibition of 
scientific basketball. 

One of the best methods of teaching the 
running screen is to set up the exact game 
condition in a five-versus-five drill. Things 
to be stressed in this drill would be finding 
the right cadence and tempo for the move- 
ment, as well as developing the poise and 
skills necessary to make the most of the 
screen opportunities. The illustration at 
the beginning of this article and Diagram 
9 show situations in the execution of the 
running screen. 


Development and Strategy of 
Team Defense in Basketball 


(Continued from page 24) 


side. The diagrams show how the defense 
plays their men as the ball moves around 
the court. 

In Diagram 3, the ball is held by X2. 
05, 04 and O2 play their men quite close. 
O1 plays his man loose and O03 floats well 


back toward the keyhole. Thus 03 zones 
the keyhole and is ready to stop any of- 
fensive man who cuis clear into this area. 
This floater on the weak side is our key 
man in stopping a particularly dangerous 
pivot player. 
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| CONVERSE-DUNKEL | 
°\ Basketball Forecast 


MORE POPULAR, more amazing with 
every passing season, the Converse- 
Dunkel Basketball Forecast batted bet- 
ter than 80% RIGHT for 1943-1944! 
Get the advance low-down on your 
favorite college or service team by fol- 
lowing the Converse-Dunkel Fore- 
casts again this year. This season, 
newspapers with a total circulation 
of over 5,000,000 will carry the Fore- 
casts as a regular sports feature. See 
the weekly Forecasts at the store of 
your Converse All Star distributor 
. on the bulletin board of your 
college gym . . . in the recreation 
hall of your service post. The Con- 
verse-Dunkel Forecasts add a new 
thrill to basketball. 
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In Diagram 4, the ball moves in to the 
forward X4. O5 and 04 guard their men 
closely. O2 loosens up on his man. O1 
floats well back into the keyhole to help 
05 guard the pivot man, as well as jam 
up the free-throw area. 

In Diagram 5 as the ball moves in to 
the pivot man, the weak-side forward 
floats back to two-time the pivot man. 
The other forward also loosens up to pre- 
vent a quick guard-through play. The 
two defensive guards, O03 and O4 must 
stick pretty close to their men to prevent 
a quick return pass and resultant set-shot 
by one of the offensive forwards. The 
floating forward O1 mzict be ready to rush 
out and take his man tix minute the ball 
moves back out. 

In Diagram 6 against a double post, the 
floating tactics are again very effective. 
With the ball at X3, O5 must play either 
in front of X5 or on the side of him. 04 
loosens up slightly on his man. O1 also 
loosens up on X1. O02, the weak-side for- 
ward, floats well back to jam up the circle 
area. 

These few diagrams should be sufficient 
to illustrate the weak-side floating tactics 
which may be used against any style of 
offense. One word of caution—It is to be 
emphasized that, despite the floating, each 
man is still absolutely responsible for his 
individual opponent. However, there can 
be no selfishness in the defense. If an op- 
ponent eludes one of our defensive men, a 
team mate should make every attempt to 
help stop the free man until our guard 
can recover. If the opponents begin hit- 
ting set-shots from around the outside of 
the circle, it may be necessary to tighten 
up on the man-to-man and limit the 
floating. 


The Zone Defense 


Our zone is a fairly simple one. Any 
zone has its weaknesses against a team 
that moves the ball quickly around the 
front court. It is vulnerable, also, to ac- 
curate set-shooting. We have had a great 
deal of success, however, with the zone as 
shown in Diagrams 7-11. Since many of 
the zone principles are similar to our 
floating tactics in the man-to-man, the 
boys quickly comprehend its movements. 
Likewise, use of the zone helps our float- 
ing in the man-to-man. There are three 
principles of zone defense which we try to 
impress on the players. Most important 
when playing a zone, the players can con- 
centrate on the ball much more, since 
some one else will be able to pick up their 
men if they get away. Secondly, the team 
should be much more fast-break conscious 
because this attack can develop more rap- 
idly from a zone than from a man-to-man 
defense. Most important, the players must 
always keep their hands up and shift rap- 
idly as the ball is moved. 

Diagrams 7-11 illustrate movements of 
the zone, as the opponents move the ball 
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around the outside of the front court. 

Diagrams 7, 8 and 9 shows the simple 
shifts as the ball moves around the out- 
side of the front court. The concentra- 
tion of defensive men between the ball 
and goal is obvious. There are several 
fairly definite axioms which we give the 
players to simplify the shifts in the zone. 

(1) The two guards should always con- 
sider themselves held together by a chain. 
If one guard moves toward the side line to 
stop a shooter, the other guard will be 
pulled under the basket to keep this vital 
area secure. With this principle in mind 
one of the guards will always be guarding 
the immediate vicinity of the goal. 

(2) The weak-side forward will float 
well back to the junction of the circle and 
the lane to jam up this dangerous scoring 
zone. 

(3) The defensive center will guard the 
circle, shifting to either side, and back 
and forth as the ball moves. 

(4) As the ball moves inside the zone, 
the zone concentrates on the ball. Imme- 
diately after a shot, the three rebound 
men concentrate on getting the ball off the 
board while the other two prepare to fast- 
break, the instant the ball is retrieved. 

Obviously there are weak spots in the 
zone. Diagrams 10 and 11 illustrate how 
the zone must shift to meet certain of- 
fensive attacks. 

Diagram 10 shows a common offensive 
set-up to penetrate a 3-2 zone by sending 
three men into the extreme front court to 
“flood” the zone. In this case, the weak- 
side forward must drop back to take up 
the slack. If the ball is now moved to the 


-left, O1 moves out to cover it, O04 and O5 


shift over, and O02 drops back. 

Diagram 11 illustrates another common 
offensive set-up to take advantage of the 
weakness in the free-throw area. With 
the ball at X2, O03 plays in front of the 
post man X38. Ol and 04 are ready to 
help out. If the ball should move to X1 
on the other side of the court, the defense 
would shift as shown by the lines. 

This zone is a simple one and easy to 
teach a team. It has the weaknesses of 
most zones against fast-passing, good set- 
shooting teams. We find it, however, very 
effective against a team coached in the 
Figure 8, weaving type of attack. Fur- 
thermore, any team prepared only to meet 
a man-to-man, will lose its effectiveness 
and confidence trying to screen the zone. 
As stated previously, we use the zone pri- 
marily as a change in defensive strategy 
to confuse the opponents’ attack. 


Defensive Fundamentals 


The following paragraphs do not fur- 
nish even a partial coverage of all defen- 
sive fundamentals. I am merely giving 
brief discussion of what I consider the 
four most important fundamentals to be 
mastered by players. We stress these par- 
ticularly in all defensive practice, team 
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(Hale 
let’s d dedicate 
MEMORIALS 
THAT 
LIVE! 


DKW 


This message is published by the Hillerich & Bradsby 
Company in furtherance of the plans of The Ameri- 








can Commission for Living War Memorials to build 
“living” memorials following America’s victory in 
World War II. Inquiries regarding the work of this 
commission should be addressed to Mr. George M. 
Trautman, 30 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio, 
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and individual, (1) footwork; (2) boey 
stance; (3) body position in regard to the 
opponent and the ball and (4) rebound- 
ing. 

(1) Footwork is the first fundamental 
defensive skill upon which we drill at the 
beginning of the season. The boxer’s 
glide, forward and backward, and the 
shuffle in moving laterally are drilled and 
practiced constantly. A guard who crosses 
his feet is lost. Secondly, it is essential 
that the weight of the guard be on the 
balls of the feet and toes. We use the 
simple drill, shown in Diagram 12, to 
practice footwork early in the season. 

Player X has the ball and dribbles to 
his right, back to his left, forward or back- 
ward, The entire squad moves with X in 
whatever direction he goes. Proper foot- 
work, as well as body stance, are insisted 
upon. The coach circulates among the 
players making corrections. 





(2) Body Stance—We insist that our 
men keep their hands out at all times 
whether or not their man has the ball. 
This practice results in the blocking of 
many blind split-vision passes, and is an 
exceptionally valuable habit to instil in the 
players. Whenever the defensive player’s 
opponent has the ball, we insist that he 
wave his hand and yell to disconcert the 
shot or pass. A defensive man should 
never drop his hands. When guarding a 
man without the ball, we often have our 
players keep one hand well behind them 
to feel a pick-off screen which they can- 
not see coming. This is an important 
trick in preventing a screen on the blind 
side. 

The body should be well balanced, 
weight on the soles and toes, the feet well 
spread, ready to glide or shuffle in any 
direction. The defensive man must be 
careful never to leave his feet on a fake 














Your team wouldn’t be worth a darn 
if they didn’t “play for keeps.” But 
that means injuries — bruises, 
sprains, strains! 


That’s where you come in, Mr. 
Trainer. These are your headaches. 
And that’s when Antiphlogistine 
really does its stuff! 


You know the value of Moist Heat 
applied over long periods of time. 
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Well, Antiphlogistine — a _ready-to- 
use medicated poultice — supplies 
this helpful Moist Heat for many 
hours, without fuss or bother. It 
eases pain, helps reduce swelling, 


speeds up recovery. 


Check your stock of Antiphlogistine 
now! Have it ready to meet the many 
emergencies that come up in your 


job. 


and thus expose himself to being out- 
maneuvered. 

(3) Body position in regard to the op- 
ponent is a subject in itself and cannot be 
adequately discussed here. The technique 
of guarding a man with the ball has been 
discussed briefly above. There are several 
other points we stress particularly: (A) 
When guarding a man without the ball, 
we attempt to form a triangle with the 
guard as the apex. This allows the guard 
to watch both the ball and his man 
through split vision. (B) When guarding 
the dribbler, the guard gives way, always 
forcing the dribbler toward the side line. 
(C) Having a player out, his man fol- 
lowing every shot is a defensive practice 
on which we drill a great deal, and is a 


. basic part of our team defense. Immedi- 


ately following every shot, each player at- 
tempts to prevent a rebound. This jockey- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “ Athletic Injuries” The gp 3 ee oe 
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Illustration 1 shows a player making a 
stride-stop with the left foot forward, knees 
bent and hips down. The ball is protected. 


Illustration 2 shows a player making a pivot 
away from the defensive player. He has 
shifted his weight to the pivot foot (the right) 
and pushed off with his left foot. He is now 
in position to pass. 


Illustration 3 shows a player making a 
jump stop. Both feet are on line, the knees 
are bent and the hips are down. The ball is 
protected. 


Illustration 4 shows a player in the act of 
pivoting away from the guard. The left foot 
is the pivot foot. The weight has been shifted 
to the pivot foot. 





Basketball Play 


Good Basketball Play Demands Good Footwork... 
Good Footwork Requires Good Shoes 


The second of a series of illustrated short talks on 
Footwork in basketball. The illustrations and captions 
are prepared by specialists. 





Illustration 5 shows a completed turn. ‘he 
knees are still bent, the hips are down «nd 
the ball is protected. The player now can 
pass the ball to a team mate. 


Illustration 6 shows the plays executing a 
stop along the left side line. He has 

in stride with his right foot forward, his knees 
bent, his hips down with the ball out, and 
away from the defensive player. 


Illustration 7 shows a player turning and 
pivoting away from the defensive man. His 
weight has been shifted to the left foot and 
he has pushed off with his right foot. Distance 
has been gained away from the defensive 
man in this way. The player is now in posi- 
tion to pass back to a team mate. 


The Basketball Series continues in the January issue. 
Reprints of all series may be secured at the address 


Whether you want information on Footwork or Shoes, consult the House of Quality and Service 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Zone Defense — Pro and Con 


By Clifford Wells 


Basketball Coach, Logansport, Indiana, High School 
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HE zone defense with all its varia- 

tions belongs in basketball, despite 

the criticism of its use. The zone 

defense has its strong points and its weak- 

nesses, but, when used by certain types 

of material, makes a better team which 
is for the best interests of the game. 

The original idea in the zone defense 
was that it be territorial in its application. 
A certain section of the court was given 
each defensive player as shown in Dia- 
gram 1, but this has been changed by 
the times and now the idea in the zone 
is to keep as many defensive players as 
possible between the ball and the goal. 
The uses of the zone are twofold: 1. Do 
you want to play a zone in order to get 
a good fast break or, 2. Do you want to 
play a zone in order to prevent rebound- 
ing and get possession of the ball so as to 
play a possession game. 

In regard to the first, where the zone 
is played in order to keep the speed boys 
1-2-3 in positions so that players 4 and 5, 
two big guards, can get the ball out to 
them for a fast break, the defense moves 
on the ball as shown in Diagrams 2 to 
6 inclusive. In Diagram 2, the position 
of the ball is as indicated and the set-up 
is a 1-2-2 zone on the ball. The idea here 
is to mass on the ball and prevent any 
plays down the middle, or any faking by 
the ball-carrier, dribbling around 2, and 
going in. The defense makes everything 
go to the outside the way it is set up. 
Sliding is a very important part in play- 
ing this style of a zone. The material it- 
self will determine how far to slide and 
mass on the ball. Players should be very 
careful not to overslide and, thus, not be 
able to get into another position, if made 
necessary by a change in position of the 
ball. When a shot is taken, the boys run 
for their spots as shown in Diagram 7 in 
order to get the fast break to work as 
shown in Diagram 8. Guard 5 gets the 
ball off the backboard and passes out to 
1, who passes to 2, who dribbles down 
the middle of the court to give the de- 
sired three men the fast break. Diagram 
9 shows how the fast break works when 
the ball rebounds into the possession of 
4, who passes out to 3, who in turn passes 
to 2 to get the fast break started. 

If my material includes tall and slow 
boys, I play for possession of the ball at 
all times, so I use the set-up as is shown in 
Diagram 10. When the opposing team 
takes a shot at the goal, all five boys go 
to their assigned spots, form a cup around 
the goal in order to screen out all oppo- 
nents, trying for the rebound, and put 
themselves in the best possible places to 
recover the rebound. Getting possession 
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is the prime idea in this type of set-up. | 
Then we bring the ball down the court | 
slowly and play a set game which features | 
ball-handling and possession of the ball | 
at all times. 


General Suggestions 


There are many types of zone defense. 
They should contract and expand as to 
need or necessity in playing against cer- 
tain opponents’ styles of play, much de- | 
pending on how good the opponents are 
in long-range goal-shooting. The players | 
should always slide, in moving into their 
various spots, keeping both feet under 
them and in contact with the floor at all | 
times, so as to be able to change direc- | 





tion quickly at any time. They should| . 


keep their hands and arms up or spread, 
in order to make the zone appear more | 
compact and impenetrable. By keeping | 
their hands and arms up, they can knock 
down or intercept more passes. 


Advantages of the Zone 


1. It is an ideal defense for a group of | 
boys who are poor individual defensive | 


men. 

2. It affords the best means of insur- 
ing recovery of rebounds from the de- 
fensive backboard. 


3. It is the best defensive set-up to | 


stop a screening offense. 


4. The best advantages for a fast break | 


come from the use of a zone. 


5. It forces the opponents to take long- | 


hand angle-shots at the goal. 


6. It permits individual players more 


liberty in defensive play, and they are 
not afraid of making mistakes as the team 
defense will save them on these. 

7. It. permits players to try for inter- 
ceptions. 

8. The players can see the ball at all 
times. 

9. When a team using a zone loses the 
ball, there is little waste motion; the play- 
ers go immediately to their zone spots and 
do not have to pick up an opponent. 

10. The zone attempts to speed up the 
attack by rushing the opponents. This 
confuses a team that depends on set plays. 

11. There is little chance for a player 
to screen out his own players and become 
confused in defense. 

12. The pivot game is more easily 
stopped by a zone. It is hard for the 
offense to get passes into the pivot man 
because the defensive players are posi- 
tioned in front of, and behind, the pivot 
players. 

13. It is less tiring on the players as 
they do not run so much in this type of 
defense. 

14. It develops ball “hawks.” 

15. It results in less fouling which 
means keeping the line-up intact longer, 
and allows fewer free throws to opponents. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Reprints Now Available. Simple Fundamentals of Offensive and 
Defensive Football 


Reprints of the illustrated articles in the issues of September, 1943 and 1944. Arranged 
for posting on bulletin boards; 65 illustrations with explanatory reading. 


The illustrated article on the T formation, referred to in the November issue, will be 
announced at a later date. The set of football reprints are priced at thirty cents. 


Reprints of Basketball Fundamentals will be ready early in January. Watch for definite 
announcement. 
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6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 
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It is with a great deal of pleasure that I answer your question, “Where do we go 
. from here?”’. Having just returned from Normandy, France, where I served as a 
beachmaster and port director, it was my good fortune to observe many of our 
army and navy boys in action. A number were former athletes in our high schools 
* and colleges. It was a rarity when one found a boy who had not taken part in some 
form of game competition. 1 encountered three boys whom I had helped coach at 
ie indiana University and one who had played at Denison University when I coached 
there. All were football players. All were doing outstanding jobs on the beach- 
head. During my two and one-half months in Normandy, | realized more than 
* ever what football meant to American youth; moulding them with strong bodies 
and, in addition, giving them a spirit that thrills every one who feels it. 
* I have just returned from a part of the world which abhors body contact in its 
games. Children do not play as they do here. I thank God for all the empty lots 
we have in our nation where “kids” can get together, whether or not they have a 
* ball, and can get up some kind of a game in which they knock each other about. 
It was these “kid” games, coupled with our high school and college sports which 
gave us a chance to “get going” in this war. I do not believe that we will ever again 
* get caught short. 
Timé and again I have heard that our high schools and colleges were turning out 
* graduates who were like peas in a pod. If those critics could see these same ‘‘kids”’ 
fighting for their country, each as an individual American, yet all working as a 
unit with but one thought—to return to America, the persons who make such com- 
* ments would surely realize that we are on the right track in sports and education 
and the only criticism should be that we have not gone far enough. 
* 
THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, INCO9 
* 
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I hesitate to criticize what was done in the way of athletics and physical training 
after World War I. I have a general notion that almost everyone was feeling his 
way and was not being positive in setting up a program. It seems to me that an 
opportunity was lost in not forcefully placing before the people the need for an all- 
around athletic and physical training program in all our schools from the first 
orade through the university. 


I do not hesitate to express an opinion as to what must be done now. Every child 
must be given a course in physical training starting with the first grade. He should 
be taught to swim as early as possible. He should have supervised exercise and 
sports under a trained instructor from the very beginning. This training should be 
on a par with reading, writing, and academic subjects, and get the same considera- 
tion from the standpoint of time. I even go so far as to hope that the custom is 
abolished wherein a student is not permitted to participate in sports, just because he 
fails to make a passing mark in his academic work. One never hears our educa- 
tors say, “Johnny, you failed in arithmetic this week, so next week you will not be 
permitted to take part in the history lesson.” 


I believe that each and every town in our country can build its athletic and physical 
training program around football. We can best help our nation to remain strong 
after this war, by placing its salvation in the hands of our schools, and indirectly 
in the hands of our coaches. In football we have the ideal game to simulate war. 
No other nation has anything like it. May we make the most of it, appreciate and 
cherish it! 


C. A. TEMERARIO, Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. 





009 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Attacking the Zone 


By John Dromo 
St. Xavier High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


O DOUBT every basketball coach 
N in the country has his own pet 
theory as to the way to break a 
zone defense. Some coaches try to beat 
it by a fast break, others by overloading 
and again others by spreading the zone. 

The set-up in Diagram 1, I have used 
for the past four years, and in the last 
three years, we have not lost to a zone 
defense. This set-up combines both the 
spreading and overloading principles of 
attacking a zone. 

It may be used against any zone and 
eventually it causes a team using a zone 
to change to a man-for-man defense. 
This is especially true, once a team gets 
ahead of the zone team. After a coach 
has used this set-up for a few years, both 
he and his boys will be astonished at the 
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possibilities which may be worked from it. 
The Personnel 


The leader or quarterback (Number 1) 
should be the best ball-handler and a good 
shot from directly in front of the basket. 

Number 2 should be a good faker and 
a good side shot. 

The best faker and second best ball- 
handler, able to pivot and shoot with 
either hand, should be your Number 3 
man. 

The fourth man should be, like Num- 
ber 2, a good faker and side shot. 

Number 5, playing the “sleeper” should 
be the biggest man and best rebounder. 


The Defensive Angle 


In the set-up shown in Diagram 1, X1, 
X2, Z3 and X4 are always on the alert 
to stop a fast break. When X2 and X4 
go into the basket for a shot, the other 
three men left out are responsible to stop 
the fast break. 

XI always goes toward the side line in 
the direction in which he made his pass, 
as shown in Diagram 2. He is like a half- 
back covering his passes. The reason for 
this is that sometimes he is the only out- 
let for an out pass. 

The follow-up problem from this set- 
up is the easiest problem of them all. If 
the opposing team is not a fast-breaking 
team, then every one follows up except 
X1 as shown in Diagram 3. 

If the team is fast-breaking, then X5, 
X4 and X2 do most of the follow-up work, 
X3 and X1 staying back. X2 and X4 
may also drop back with X3 following up. 

We call this set-up our “T” formation 
and we always set it up with a great ado; 
it always gives the other team the im- 
pression that we know how and that we 
will beat a zone. 

We have used this set-up against all 
types of zone, the 2-1-2, 2-3, 3-2, 1-3-2, 
and even a 2-2-1. Sometimes we send X5 
to one side against the 3-2 zone but the 
other men are always in the same posi- 
tions. Incidentally, X5 always breaks 
out for the side to which the ball is passed. 

A few plays of those which we have 
used against a zone are given. Whenever 
the zone refuses to attack us way out, 
we get set and “pump” away. Especially 
is this true of Number.1. Whenever he 
gets to the outside edge of the free- 
throw circle, and no one has attacked 
him, he is told to shoot. 

In Diagram 4, X1 passes to X4 who 


passes to X5. X2 times his cut and cuts 
in front of X38. If he is open he can 
shoot or leap up for a return pass to X3 
who also cuts the opposite way as soon 
as X2 cuts. X4 goes in for a follow-up. 

In Diagram 5, passing for a set shot, 
X1 passes to X4 who passes to X3. X3 
fakes a dribble in for a shot, stops, quickly 
pivots a bounce-pass to X2 for a set shot. 
X5 goes to the opposite side as a decoy 
and to give the follow-up balance. 

In’ Diagram 6, X1 passes to X4 who 
fakes a shot drawing 03 out. X5 goes to 
the corner to draw the defense out. X4 
passes to X3 who may take a one-hand 
shot. If 05 attacks X3, he passes to X2, 
who has cut around the outside either to 
follow up the shot or to look for a return 
pass. 
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Improving High School 
Basketball Via Clinics 


By Roy W. Moren 


Basketball Geach, 
Harmony, Minnesota, High School 


ACH year in many sections of the 
E, country, basketball coaching schools 
or clinics are conducted by compe- 
tent instructors to increase the effective- 
ness of the game. Through schools of this 
kind, athletic directors, coaches, and ad- 
ministrative officials receive up-to-date in- 
formation and instruction on various 
phases of the game. With the loss of many 
coaches to the service, this type of instruc- 
tion has become a great help to the inex- 
perinced, and retired, coaches who are now 
carrying on in the emergency. 
It is this writer’s opinion that coaches 


Get “NATIONAL” 


Jim-Flex Mats 


Made of platten process layer felt, 
guaranteed free from broken steel 
punching needles . . . 100% safe. Side 
walls built up square ... reinforced 
handles ... extra strong covers... 
hand-tufted every 6” . . . built to stand 
abuse. 


National Mats and Pads are widely 
used by High Schools, Universities and 
Colleges throughout the country. They 





and officials need these clinics and coach- a represent outstanding 
ing schools to keep them posted on the ‘ values... built right... 
finer points of the sport and on rules ’ priced right. 

changes. We need new ideas and methods 
and, if we are sufficiently interested to 
work and study along these lines, we can 
greatly benefit by such in-training pro- 
grams. 

These clinics may be conducted by high 
school coaches, as well as college men, and 
should be encouraged and expanded 
throughout our states. For the past two 
years at Harmony, Minnesota, we have ex- 
perimented with the high school clinic with 
some very satisfactory results. Our first 
meeting was first of all a rules interpreta- 
tion session for the coaches and officials in 
our district, embracing twelve schools. 
Three interesting basketball films were 
shown. After the movies, we concluded 
the evening with an informal discussion of 
the pictures and rules clarification. Sim- 
ple as it was, everyone was pleased with 
the outcome. Last fall numerous requests 
for another clinic motivated our plans to 
go ahead on a larger scale. With the co- 
operation of Roy A. Norsted, our superin- 
tendent of schools, we sent out over fifty 
questionnaires to schools in Southern Min- 
nesota, Western Wisconsin, and Northern 
Iowa. On this questionnaire were listed 
ten topics that might be of interest to 


those attending, who, in turn, were asked ‘ 
to indicate their first, second and third 1944 Indiana Basketball Coaching School notes featuring 


choices. The coaches, superintendents and| | the styles of offense and defense as used by the following: 
officials responded very well and, from the 


returns received, the program was planned. 

The following ten topics were submitted 
on our questionnaire and the point value 
each received is listed, first choice being 
given three points; second, two points; 
and third, one point. 
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Ray Meyer, DePaul University 

Dolph Stanley, Taylorville, Illinois, High School 
Royner Greene, Middletown, Ohio, High Schoel 
Floyd Baker, Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, High School 


POINTS E. N. Case, Frankfort, Indiana, High School 
1—Fundamental Drills (Individual . 
SE GHIOUD .«. . ct. ke sinieeben es 60 Price $1.50 
2—Man-to-Man Defense (Shifting, i " 
Reta, 068.) ick csicnidines eu 54 Cliff Wells, Berry Bowl, Logansport, Indiana 
3—Fast-Break Offense ............ 51 
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ment for your school gymnasium, provided 
your physical education program meets the 
standards of the U. S. Office of Education. 


True, most of our production goes today 
to the U. S. armed forces, to build the bodies 
of American fighting men. 

But, realizing that physical fitness in man- 
hood is achieved by physical education be- 
ginning in childhood, the War Production 
Board has allowed the sale of essential 
apparatus to schools. 


Write us today and we shall send you 
without obligation a list of the equipment 
you can order now. No priority-rating is 
needed to buy. 
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4—Officiating Problems Analyzed .. 45 


5—Movies on Basketball ......... 42 
6—Set Offense .................. 39 
7—Zone Defense ............-.-- 39 
8—Reaction Tests to Help Pick a 
SE ive « MU AM A Seas 0036 26 
9—Conditioning and Training ..... 24 
10—Practice Schedule (Daily and 
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After specific interest had been deter- 
mined as to the needs of the coaches, it was 
necessary to find the best qualified men to 
handle the various topical sessions covering 
the more popular choices. From our ex- 
perience we found that many of the well- 
qualified men were often too modest in 
respect to their abilities for this type of 
program. For this reason, the demonstra- 
tion idea helps to draw out their latent 
leadership qualities as instructors. Once 
they get going, it is hard to stop them. 
As a matter of information the program 
for the clinic, which was evolved from the 
results of the questionnaire is herewith 
given with the time schedule for the entire 
evening. We have one criticism to offer, 
and that is that we tried to cover too much 
material in too short a time. More can be 
accomplished if fewer topics are used and 
more time given to each, allowing more 
time for questions. 


The Program 


:15- 7:30—Welcome by Superintendent 
Roy A. Norsted of Harmony 
and introduction of superin- 
tendents, coaches, and offi- 
cials in attendance. 

:30- 7:45—Value of State High School 
Association to Coaches and 
Officials, George Haun of 
Rochester, former secretary 
of the Minnesota State High 
School Coaches Association. 

8:00—The Part Athletics Play in 
the School Program, Harold 
R. Hastings of Austin, presi- 
dent of the Minnesota High 
School Coaches Association. 

8:00- 8:15—Conditioning and Training, 
M. J. Bambenek, recreation- 
al director at Winona, Min- 
nesota. 

8:15- 8:45—Organization and Funda- 
mentals for Teaching Bas- 
ketball, Roy W. Moren, 
coach at Harmony. 

8:45- 9:00—Set Offense, Hamlet Peter- 
son, athletic director and 
and coach at Luther College, 
Decorah, ‘Iowa. 

9:00- 9:15—Tournament Play, Ove Ber- 
ven, coach at Austin, and 
regional winner for the past 
several years. 

9:15- 9:45—Man-to-Man Defense Em- 

ploying Floating, Switching 

and Rushing Tactics, Roy 

W. Moren, coach at Har- 

mony. 
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9:45-10:15—Officiating Problems Anal 
yzed, Walter J. Lembcke of 
Austin, district tournament 
official. 

10: 15-10: 30—General discussion and ques- 
tions by coaches. 
Lunch. 

The general program got underway at 
7:15 P.M., with a few formalities and in- 
troduction of everyone present. This part 
of the program is important, but should 
be confined to as brief a period as possible. 
The general concensus of those who at- 
tended the last clinic indicated that the 
fewer general talks scheduled on the pro- 
gram, the better. Everyone seemed to feel 
that actual demonstrations on the floor by 
two basketball teams were most helpful. 
This type of procedure requires time to 
prepare. It will usually be found that 
most teams are just getting under way 
with their practices when the clinic would 
most naturally be scheduled, and hence 
would not be too well-seasoned to put on 
a first-class demonstration. These demon- 
strations, however, need not be fast mov- 
ing to be helpful. While the boys move 
about the floor, the demonstrator or coach 
points out the important offensive maneu- 
vers, defensive errors, fundamental move- 
ments, etc. 

It is important that all lectures and 
demonstrations be limited as to time so 
that the program can move forward on a 
definite time schedule. It is well to allow 
a few minutes at the close of each lecture 
and demonstration for questions. In the 
ease of demonstrations, the teams should 
remain on the floor in the event that some 
certain situation is to be recalled for ques- 
tioning. 

During the period of refreshments, 
many questions are answered, many valu- 
able contacts are made, and many fine ex- 
periences exchanged. The clinic cannot 
be of any greater value than the sincere 
and honest planning of the director in 
whose hands the success of the clinic rests. 

From the standpoint of publicity, it is 
well to get as many sports writers out as 
possible. Those who have attended our 
clinics have been among the most enthusi- 
astic for its continuation. Then too, they 
give a fine interpretation to their readers 
of the sports page which helps add impor- 
tance to the event. Furthermore, it is 
important that they learn to appreciate 
the problems of the coach, especially in 
these times. 

To summarize, there are a number of 
important factors that might be termed 
necessary to a successful clinic and they 
are herewith listed in brief. 


Factors Necessary for 
a Successful Clinic 


1. Co-operation of the school and school 
officials. 

2. Create an interest in the idea of a 
clinic through careful publicity. 
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3. Contact the schools personally and 


sell them on the idea. Give them plenty | 
of advance notice and send reminders so | 


they do not forget the date. 

4. Secure several successful coaches and 
officials to take part in the program. 

5. Help arrange transportation pools 


which will encourage their attendance dur- | 


ing the present emergency. 

6. Include several motion picture reels 
on basketball or taping technique as an 
added drawing attraction. 


7. Use demonstrations as much as pos- | 
sible, as they are much more interesting | 


and effective than lectures. 

8. Do not hold back any information. A 
good coach can lay out his system and still 
win. 

9. Do not hesitate in presenting details. 
The average coach knows the generalities 
of the game, but lacks the finer points. 

10. Arrange a good sports library and 
put it on display. Many valuable sugges- 
tions and reminders may be found in books 
and magazines. 


Advantages of a High School Clinic 


1. Demonstrations and lectures provide 
excellent ideas for improved coaching tech- 
niques. 

2. Clinies issue a challenge to coaches 
who have become stale and are in need of 
a refresher course to revitalize their inter- 
est in the game and bring them up to date. 

3. The exchange of ideas through discus- 
sions helps increase the interest in the 
game, and provides a challenge to better 
coaching. 

4. The clinic provides for a better under- 
standing between coaches and officials 
through discussion of rules and game pro- 
cedure. 

5. Those taking part on the program im- 
prove their own ability through prepara- 
tion. 

6. New contacts are made which help to 
stimulate professional advancement. 

7. Coaches and officials have an oppor- 
tunity to arrange their officiating programs 
before and after the various sessions. 

8. A clinic provides social contacts be- 
tween schoolmen, coaches, and officials. 

9. Interested sports fans from the com- 
munity acquire a further understanding of 
the problems of coaching. 

10. The school, coaching staff, and town 
receive favorable publicity. 

Although our experience is limited, the 
writer would be glad to answer questions 
on any part of the clinic, and would be 
happy to learn of other successes with the 
clinic in various sections of the country. 
It is evident that the program of the clinic 
is flexible and may be adjusted to meet all 
needs from the more simple and funda- 
mental to the more complicated and spe- 
cialized. Whatever it may be, it is a popu- 
lar and fine contribution to better basket- 
bal] and is worthy of serious consideration. 
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KNOCKDOWN BLEACHERS 


Are Available for Early Season Basketball 


We are happy that we can again aid you with your seating requirements 
by supplying you with the bleachers that were the pioneers in the 
portable seating field and have been the recognized leaders since we 


originated portable bleachers. 


There is a KNOCKDOWN Bleacher to fit any space, large or small, and 
our many years of experience have given us the knowledge to expertly 
figure the maximum seating possibilities for stages, balconies, sidelines, 
etc., by filling these spaces with easily erected, safe, and comfortable 


KNOCKDOWN Bleachers. 


If you desire quality and engineering skill insist that the bleachers you 
purchase bear our registered trademark, KNOCKDOWN. 


Send inquiries and requests for quotations to 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(Est. 1895) 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Your response to our announcement of a new, reliable 
competent athletic reconditioning concern in the midwest 
has far surpassed our expectations. 

Our promise is to fulfill your requirements by render- 
ing the finest reconditioning service in the couatry today. 
Along with our high quality service we are also in a posi- 
tion to offer you the following items, which are available 
for immediate shipment from our Findings Department: 


ALL-AMERICAN LEATHER OIL 
Penetrating—Greaseless 
Softens and preserves leather 


CLEATS 
Regular (for practice) 
Game (concave) 


Mud 


LACES 
54” Heavy Klondike 
27” for pants and shoulder pads 


INNERSOLES 


THE ALL-AMERICAN COMPANY 


RECONDITIONERS OF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
515 WEST SECOND STREET, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Second Printing Now Ready 


Chapter I-II—Coaching Philosophies—Methods 
Chapter I1I—Early Season Conditioning 
Chapter IV-V—Offensive Fundamentals 
Chapter VI—Offensive Basketball 
The Stanford Offense—Its Development 
The Stanford Fast Break—Its Development 
The Three Man Figure Eight 
The Stanford Zone Offense and Others 
Chapter VII—Defensive Basketball 
Individual Fundamentals and Drills 
Chapter VIII—Team Defenses 
Team Fundamentals 
Assigned Man-to-Man Defenses 
Shifting Man-to-Man Defenses 
Zone Defenses and Pressing Defenses 
Chapter [X—Psychology and Strategy 
Chapter X—The Basketball Season 
A Daily Practice Schedule 
Tournament Play—Scouting—Research 


Excerpt from letter: ‘‘I believe this book to be the most clearly written of any 
in the field. The offense is applicable to any high school offense and it is thor- 
oughly explained and diagrammed; the defense is treated likewise. If a bas- 
ketball coach were to have but ONE book, this should be it.’’—Joe Hutton, 
BB Coach Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Stanford University, California 
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Development and 
Strategy of Team Defense 
in Basketball 


(Continued from page 40) 


ing-for-position to block rebounds by the 
opponents is a skill which can only be 
learned by constant practice. A good, 
small team, well coached in this practice 
can prevent larger opponents from con- 
sistently rebounding off their board. Fur- 
thermore, if all men keep their individual 
opponents blocked off from a rebound, 
pressure is taken off the guards, and they 
need only worry about their own oppo- 
nents. 

(4) Rebounding—We practice a great 
deal on technique of body position in re- 
bounding. Rebounding depends primarily 
on getting position on the opponent and 
then using the eagle-spread of the legs and 
arms and his hips to block him away from 
the ball. Aggressive determination is a 
definite part of backboard play as well. 


The Zone Defense— 
Pro and Con 


(Continued from page 43) 
Disadvantages of the Zone 


1. The zone defense encourages a stalling 
game. 

2. There is a weakness in this defense 
in the area around the free-throw circle. 

3. It is ineffective against good set 
shots. 

4. It is weak against a good possession 
game. 

5. It is weak on large floors. 

A good drill to teach boys to slide is 
shown in Diagram 11. Boys line up with 
plenty of floor space to move in all direc- 
tions. The boys flex their knees and 
raise their arms as in a good defensive 
stance, and then as the coach signals slide 
to either side, they retreat or advance as 
per his instructions on his command as 
“forward,” “retreat,” “to your left,” “to 
your right,” “stop.” 


A New Method of 
Determining a 


Conference Champion 


By Vernon W. Drenckpohl 
Basketball Coach, Vandalia, Illinois, High 
School 


N CONFERENCES in which all of 
I the teams do not desire to play all 
the other teams two games during 
the season, the problem of drawing up a 
schedule that works out fairly for all the 
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ATHLETIC HEADQUARTERS 
IN CHICAGO 


PLEASE NOTE 


@ EVERY MONDAY 


JUNIOR ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 





@ EVERY TUESDAY 
Rorary Cius LUNCHEON 


@ EVERY WEDNESDAY 
SHRINERS’ LUNCHEON CLUB 


@ EVERY THURSDAY 
CENTRAL Lions LUNCHEON 
Krwanis CLius LUNCHEON 


@ EVERY FRIDAY 
Executives’ CLus LUNCHEON 











1700 ROOMS 1700 BATHS hie 


® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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teams, composing the conference, has been 
a difficult one. The playing of natural 
rivals and alternating the remaining 
teams; minimum number of games; a set 
number of games to count as championship 
games; scheduling as many games as a 
school desires, and various other systems 
tried by conference have never failed to 
favor some teams and worked to a disad- 
vantage to other teams when the confer- 
ence standings are determined on a per- 
centage basis. 

In this proposed system, a team’s stand- 
ing is based on points instead of percen- 
tage. The only necessary rule is that each 
school play each of the other schools at 
least once during the season. Any schools 
desiring to play twice may do so. The 
number of schools a team desires to play 
twice is left entirely up to the person mak- 
ing out the schedule for that team. In our 
conference for example, composed of nine 
schools, each school must play the eight 
remaining schools. A school has ten points 
at stake in its games with each of the other 
schools as follows: (a) If only one game 
is played between the two schools, the win- 
ner of the game receives ten points. (b) 
If two games are played, then the winner 
of each of these games receives five points. 

Thus, since each member of the confer- 
ence is playing the eight remaining schools 
of the conference, each school will have the 
opportunity to earn eighty points, regard- 
less of the number of conference games 
a school plays. 

The weakness of some schedules, forc- 
ing some schools to play the strong teams 
twice, while others play them only once, 
thus affecting the percentage standings of 
the teams, is done away with in this sys- 
tem. Using this point system, a team 
scheduled to play a strong team twice dur- 
ing a season and defeated twice by that 
team will lose only ten points, while an- 
other team playing the strong team only 
once during the season and losing that 
game would also lose ten points to the 
strong team. In fact, this point system 
might encourage teams to schedule the 
stronger teams for two games in the hope 
they might defeat them in one of the two 
games and as a result lose only five points 
instead of ten. 

As an aid to sports writers in assembling 
a weekly standing of the teams, the follow- 
ing method may be used. Each school 
sends a copy of its schedule to the secre- 
tary of the conference, listing the teams it 
will play. For example, Greenville plays 
Hillsboro twice and has Hillsboro listed on 
two consecutive lines. Since Greenville 
plays Kincaid only once, Kincaid’s name 
appears only once in the column of games. 
The secretary of the conference sends mim- 
eographed copies of the entire conference 
schedule to all member schools and all 
newspapers publishing the conference 
standings. When a sports writer records 
the score showing that Hillsboro defeated 
Greenville 28 to 26, he immediately sees 
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that Hillsboro is listed twice under Green- 
ville and gives Greenville no points for the 
game and then records the score in the 
Hillsboro list and gives Hillsboro five 
points. ‘The next week Greenville defeats 
Kineaid 30 to 27, and since Kincaid ap- 
pears only once in the Greenville list, the 
sports writer easily sees that Greenville is 
entitled to ten points for winning that 
game. By totaling the points under each 
school’s list of games, he can easily deter- 
mine the standing of all teams of the con- 
ference at any stage of the conference race. 

Newspapers publish the weekly stand- 
ings as follows: 


Won Lost Points 

Tavlorville.......... 6 0 50 

reenville 7 3 45 
Hillsboro 7 2 45 
6 Sa ae 4 4 40 
\ a ae 6 4 30 
Shelbyville.......... 3 6 30 
ee cae « « 2 5 20 
ag, 2 8 15 
8 "eee 2 7 15 


Schools receive ten points for winning 
from teams scheduled for one game, five 
points in each game from teams scheduled 
for two games. Eighty points constitutes 
a perfect season’s score. 

If the member schools feel that the fans 
might better understand the standings if 
they were given a percentage rating, the 
following system may be used. Each 
school’s schedule may be listed as previous- 
ly described, but with the following change. 
Add a column to show the number of 
points a team has lost. 

From the total number of points won 
and lost by each team, the percentage rat- 
ings may be figured and published as fol- 
lows: 


Games *Points +Per- 
W. L. W. L. centage 

Taylorville... 6 0 50 0 1000 
reenville 7 ae 45 15 750 
Hillsboro... .. : ie 45 10 692 
Vandalia... 6 4 30 20 600 
incaid...... 4 4 40 40 500 
Shelbyville 3 6 30 30 500 
Sean a3 20 45 308 
Nokomis... .. 2 8 15 60 200 
Litchfield.... 2 7 10 55 154 


An Illustration of a Schedule 


Date Score Opponent Score Won Lost 
1-19 Greenville. .. 


2-9 Greenville. .. 
12-5 Hilisboro.... 
1-30 Hillsboro... . 
2-17 Kincaid. .... 
12-19 Litchfield... . 
2-16 Litchfield... . 
12-22 Nokomis... . 
12-1 _ en 
2-2 Shelbyville. . 
1-13 3 
Total points . 


At the end of the season this percentage 
system will show the teams finishing in 
exactly the same order as under the above 
system in which they are rated only by the 
number of points won. 
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The 1944 Fall 


Intramural 
Softball 


Tournament 
akg 


Now For the Records of 
the Fall Tournament 


Sanctioned by 
The Amateur Softball Association 


Awards by The Coca-Cola Company 


Coaches and softball players,—last year we 
made an excellent start in staging an all-out 
nation-wide intramural softball tournament. 
Now we are ready for the results of this year 
to show whether we have doubled our first- 
year participation. 


Sanctioned by The Amateur Softball Asso- 
ciation of America—an allied member of the 


A.A.U. Awards by The Coca-Cola Company. 





a Ge (ENTRY BLANK) -—---—-—-—-———— | No entry fees. No obligation. Just fill out 


Amateur Softball Association 


Staessen Sham, Si. Ween: tte. the coupon and mail it in. You will be 


Please enter our high school in the Amateur Softball Associa- mailed brackets and all instructions giv- 
tion Coca-Cola 1944 Fall Intramural Softball Tournament. 
It is understood that at the completion of this tournament 
by our school a set of 10 Sterling A. S. A. Coca-Cola Softball 
Awards will be sent us without charge. 


| | 

| 

: 
| 

| ing full details for conducting your own 
| 

| | 

| We will have | able awards laid aside for your school by 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| | 

| 

| | 

| 


tournament. Doit today... and get valu- 


The Coca-Cola Company. 


bas aul boys teams School name 


Note: If you have had a fall softball 


tournament and have failed to report it, 


eet aed zirls teams City State 






do so at once. 















ou men in Athletics know what the word “dependable” 


means as applied to players 
on your ball teams — they are the ones who can and do come through when the chips 


are down. 


Your players in turn look to you to provide them with adequate protective equipment — 
so that they may carry out their competitive assignments — and they look to you for 


dependable equipment. 


In these days of scarcity of Athletic Equipment you too must look to those who are able 


to maintain your Athletic Equipment and keep your ball teams playing in wartime. 


In placing your trust in a business concern to preserve your precious Athletic 
Equipment — look no further than the Record Book of the IVORY SYSTEM 


for dependability —the oldest Record Book in the reconditioning industry. 


“OLE DEPENDABLE” 





RECONDITIONERS 


OF ATHLETIC 





PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 








